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WHAT IS EUROPEAN CULTURE ?* 


By Leopold von Wiese 


CAN IMAGINE THAT, on seeing the subject of my paper and 
my name, many will think: Of course, as a German he likes talking 
about ‘Kultur’. The Germans are all the same. They love using 

long words and live in a world of obscure and abstract concepts. What 
sort of theories and idealistic fantasies is he going to present to us? 
Culture! Was there ever a vaguer or more ambiguous word? 

Now, in this respect I hope to disappoint you. I have no wish to give 
the word culture an abstract or obscure interpretation or to embark 
upon complicated distinctions between culture and civilization, but to 
understand by it, as realistically as possible, all kinds of refinements of 
nature, giving some thought first of all in this wide field to improvements 
in human relations. The whole story of mankind seems to me to have 
been one unbroken chain of such attempts, many of which admittedly 
failed, or instead of producing rapid and successful results, led to 
involved detours by which something was eventually improved, whilst 
many succeeded only in creating new difficulties. I am not going to 
discuss whether a universal evaluation of culture can show a steady 
improvement, a positive development; but the fact that we are always 
striving, and must continue to strive, towards perfection is the thought 
on which my remarks will be based. 

If it is difficult to say precisely what is meant by ‘culture’, it is no less 
difficult to explain the meaning of the word ‘Europe’. One can answer 
briefly: Europe is one of the five continents and, indeed, the second 
smallest, appearing on the globe as a modest appendage to Asia. But in 
this context Europe is a geographical and not a cultural concept. Is it a 
historical concept? This is no less controversial, since individual 
countries of the continent have had, in varying degrees, contacts with 
other continents by which they were influenced, and consequently they 
have sometimes felt more closely bound to these continents, or at least 
been more occupied with them, than with their European cousins, But 


* A lecture delivered to Europe House, London, on October 14, 1959. 

I am greatly indebted to Professor Morris Ginsberg (of the London School of Economics), 
to Mr. Stephen Frowen (editor of The Bankers’ Magazine) and to Mr. John Leech (of Europe 
House) for the much appreciated assistance in the preparation of the English translation of 
this paper. 
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is Europe a cultural unit, that is to say a spiritual and intellectual 
community manifesting itself in closely related aspirations and ways of 
thinking—in religion and philosophy, art and science, in economic 
systems and in every-day way of life? Instead of calling this continent a 
cultural unit, it would be nearer the truth to call the countries sur- 
rounding the Mediterranean a cultural unit, although these countries 
form part of Asia, Africa and Europe; or again the world of the Roman 
Empire, or Germany at the time of the great migration or, later, the 
countries of the Catholic Church in the Middle Ages. But Europe as a 
whole? And today? Is not Great Britain more closely allied to the 
Commonwealth, in particular Canada, South Africa and Australia, 
than to the continent of Europe? And Russia with Siberia and Germany 
with Switzerland and Austria? I am not thinking here of political ties, 
but of bonds which I have been trying to define as cultural. Politically, 
and in particular where the preservation of peace is concerned, one can 
create bonds by signing treaties—and who today would not wish that 
Western Europe at least were politically and economically more closely 
united? But political friendships are not the same as cultural ties; one 
can be allied to complete strangers, yet neighbours who in many ways 
are very similar come to blows more frequently than those separated 
by a comfortable distance. 

We have become accustomed (at least on the continent) to speak of 
‘the European’ as a type based on observation; but to define it would be 
difficult. Even the delineation of the people included would be difficult. 
Do the North and South Americans belong to it; and what about the 
Russians? Are the many who have emigrated to other continents part of 
it? What about the large numbers descended from Indians, Negroes, 
Arabs, Malayans, etc., who in so many respects—at least in outward 
way of life—have become Europeans? 

It would perhaps be best if, as a suitable designation of the territory 
which we here understand by the word ‘Europe’, we used the term 
‘cultural area’ (Kulturkreis). Here the word ‘area’ expresses a lesser 
degree of connection than the term ‘cultural unit’. A ‘cultural area’ 
means a common social structure shared by peoples of different states 
and different political affiliations. It is not synonymous with a union 
of nations, which is a political association resting on treaties under 
international law. A cultural area has no organization. In fact, those 
belonging to it need not all be aware of their membership. It would 
indeed be more correct to speak of the ‘old world’ than of Europe, 
particularly when America is contrasted with our hemisphere as the 
‘new world’. From other points of view the expression ‘Eurasia’ would 
be fitting when it is a question of stressing its affinity with the mother 
continent in the East. For some time, especially when cultural studies 
were overshadowed by race research and racial prejudice, terms such 
as ‘the white race’ or ‘Aryans’ were usual, along with other differentia- 
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tions of a biological origin, instead of simply ‘Europeans’. The term 
‘white race’, however, always suggests pretensions to superiority, 
natural and unbridgeable, over the yellow, brown and black races. 
It is equally false to regard Europe as a homogeneous racia! complex. 
Its cultural peculiarity is better expressed by the old name ‘Occident’ 
(that is, ‘the West’), for many of its characteristics are connected with 
its distinction from the Orient (but of course only some of its features). 

Despite the uncertainty and vagueness of all these concepts of 
Europe and the Europeans, we do feel that when we use these words 
they have a real meaning. Nowadays the contexts in which the term 
‘European’ seems appropriate are legion, not only in the economic 
field, but also in the closer cultural sphere. The fact that there exists 
something that can only be described as ‘European culture’ is after all 
proved by the existence of such splendid institutions as Europe House in 
London. There certainly is something which may be called a European 
mentality or European way of thinking. We do not dispute the existence 
of something merely because it is difficult to define and can be viewed 
from many different aspects. Moreover, the nationalism of individual 
European peoples does not conflict with a European cultural conscious- 
ness any more than it conflicts with the idea of the human race or a 
common humanity encompassing the whole world; it is a proof merely 
of the validity of a cultural area wider than the individual nations but 
smaller than all mankind. Today we cannot but take seriously the 
striving to turn all mankind into one great cultural unit. In the United 
States, for example, there is a Committee for the study of Mankind 
based on an international approach. In April, 1959, this Committee 
organized a Conference at the University of Chicago on the subject of 
‘Philosophy and Mankind’, in which the idea of ‘Mankind as a Whole’ 
formed the common basis. The main question was, ‘Should mankind 
function as an organized whole?’ 

My comment on these plans would be to say that in the immediate 
future each of the great social units—nation, cultural area and man- 
kind—has its particular task which rests on its being complemented by 
both of the other units. It is neither necessary nor desirable that one of 
these three universal units should relinquish its function in favour of the 
others. They must rather influence each other progressively and com- 
plement each other effectively, but on no account engage in rivalry or 
warfare. 

There are certain movements which are completely realistic and 
pragmatic but for which the nation is too restricted and mankind at 
present too wide. The concept of the nation is tied to the past and to 
tradition, but the concept of mankind is related to the future. How- 
ever, the tasks and concepts connected with the word ‘Europe’ are 
decidedly contemporary and their challenge is to us of the present 
generation. But precisely because they are of immediate concern to our 
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practical existence they must not be uncertain, hazy or even utopian. 
Here again I am not thinking of the political field, in which theoreti- 
cally it is not difficult to say what is meant by European problems, but 
rather of the free life of the spirit and personal intercourse. Is there such 
a European culture, a concept today primarily used for Western and 
Central Europe, but also more or less for America and, in different 
connections, for the Slav world? As I mentioned before, the concept 
‘European’ is to a very large extent identified with what we also call 
‘the West’, though usually Eastern Europe is more or less divorced 
from this. When speaking of European culture one should think less in 
terms of particular forms of intellectual activity than of a certain way of 
judging and feeling which appears in all cultural fields (poetry, music, 
science and art). 

Is there a clearly discernible ethos, are there any moral slogans with 
which we Europeans can face the rest of the world? Fedor Stepun, for 
example, in his recent book Der Bolschewismus und die christliche Existenz 
(Bolshevism and Christian Existence) suggests that the West should 
confront the Soviet world with nothing but our Christian belief. I 
rather doubt whether this would be sufficient. It is true that much of 
what we may call European ethics is based on Christian morality, and 
confronted with the atheistic Russian state the West should certainly 
strive to present the fundamentals of Christian thought; but it would be 
wrong to dismiss all Slav peoples as un-Christian. On the contrary, we 
Western Europeans can learn a great deal from the Russian people 
with regard to charity and brotherly love. 

Above all, however, we cannot regard Christian thought as identical 
with cultural life. We cannot declare that European culture is nothing 
but Christian culture. Europe and Christianity are not the same. If 
they were the same, Europe would be completely divorced from Islam, 
Hinduism and Buddhism, just at the very moment when Asian culture 
is seeking common ground with Europe. This idea must therefore be 
prevented from becoming a battlecry leading to further disintegration. 

The same difficulty arises from regarding related ethical concepts, 
such as freedom, justice and personalism as being distinguishing marks 
of Europe. These concepts have a meaning which is equally valid for all 
mankind. Their weakness lies in their ambiguity. They can represent 
the highest and the noblest, but they can also be used as hypocritical 
slogans. Personalism, in the sense of the freedom of the individual, can 
mean extreme self-interest in the strictly economic sense, ‘individualism’ 
can become synonymous with ‘egoism’; justice can be a barren formula 
without altruism. But the elements of real love, of freedom, justice, 
personality should be regarded as Europe’s best inheritance from 
Christianity, humanism, the classical age, the enlightenment and 


liberalism (in John Stuart Mill’s sense), and they should be enabled to 
live on in European culture. 
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Nevertheless, it must be remembered that all these characteristics are 
not only European. Not only is it necessary to include America, so that 
instead of speaking ofa European culture we should speak ofa European- 
American culture, but we must also take into account every culture in 
the world which has developed and been enriched by its own religion 
and philosophy. It would be arrogant and presumptuous to regard 
these values as specifically or even entirely European. 

But what, then, is it that mainly distinguishes European-American 
culture? Is it technical skill, industrialization, improvement of material 
civilization, speed? These facts are necessities, which have arisen from 
an extreme density of population. We can no longer afford to live within 
the limitations of a more leisurely, comfortable agrarian culture. In 
actual fact, it is just this technical science and practice which is the 
gift of Europe and America to the other continents, and which these 
others take up greedily and make their own. Soon they will be just as 
much pillars of this kind of European life as we are ourselves. 

Is it therefore more honest and intelligent to waive the claim to an 
independent European culture, i.e. not to recognize an intrinsically 
European culture beyond the purely national ones? In earlier centuries 
it was possibly more appropriate to speak of a certain unity of culture 
throughout the greater part of Europe than it is today. The medieval 
Holy Roman Empire, the Hanseatic States, feudalism, guilds, the 
renaissance in central and western Europe, and above all the Catholic 
Church prior to the Reformation, all these were elements of a harmony 
in Europe, and it is only in the past few centuries that national differ- 
ences have become really pronounced. Already in the middle ages this 
unity existed amongst the nations of western Christendom, compared 
with which the national consciousness of individual peoples was still 
undeveloped. Occidental Christianity was regarded as a super-national 
unity, which became most marked in the Crusades. The Christian 
occident was distinct and separate from the non-Christian world as a 
federations of Britains, Germans, Frenchmen, Italians, Spanish and 
Portuguese. The unifying link was their religious belief. But this served 
also as an excuse for political aggression, conquest and fanaticism. This 
old type of all-European politics exhibited many of the dangerous 
characteristics of modern aggressive nationalism. It should be a warn- 
ing to all of us. When we speak today of a European mind and culture, 
it must not mean the spirit of the crusaders. 

In order to define as far as possible the cultural form of central and 
western Europe, it is desirable to distinguish clearly between European 
and American civilization first, then between European and Slav, and 
finally between the European and Asian forms. The real difficulty with 
America lies in the fact that the Americans, in so far as they are not 
Indians, Negroes or of mixed race, must themselves be regarded as 
children of Europe. They too carry on the inheritance of classicism, 
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Christendom, humanism and the enlightenment. Some of this even 
survives more strongly there than it does in Europe. If, despite this, one 
looks for differences, it is easy to fall into questionable exaggerations 
and generalities: However necessary it may be to emphasize the 
cultural unity between Europe and the present-day North America, 
it must not be overlooked that there are several differences which are 
attributable to different geographical and historical living conditions. 
The former colony, the New World, came of age as long ago as 1776. 
Gone are the days of the Pilgrim Fathers, cotton-growers, adventurers 
and pioneers. But they did lay the foundation of much that was new 
and unknown in the old Europe. How remarkable is the history of the 
New World since the days of the pioneers! Apart from their Christian 
faith, the emigrants were reluctant to carry with them too many of the 
forms of life of their native land. They possessed toughness, a gift for 
technical invention and a zest for fighting Red Indians. It was not Jong 
before the qualities of the Europeans became apparent in the Americans 
in a more pronounced form: the instinct for the practical opportunity, 
achievement and mobility. But also avarice and cunning, as well as a 
desire for comfort after long deprivation. The standard of living grew 
rapidly. Men whose fathers had been trappers and loggers became 
pampered city-dwellers. The steady stream of immigrants laid the 
foundations of industrial big business. New tendencies appeared, 
creating a specifically American mentality. ‘Culture’ and ‘Education’ 
became slogans which were to. be heard more frequently than ‘Business’ 
and ‘Profit’. 

But another reason for taking America into account is that our 
cultural area is today strongly under American influence. This applies 
particularly to West Germany, perhaps less to Great Britain. About 
thirty years ago the writer William Aylott Orton sharply criticized the 
U.S.A. of that period in his book America in Search of Culture. But much 
of what he singled out for censure in the American way of life is today 
no less characteristic of our part of the world. At that time he wrote: 


In America the distance between the intelligentsia and the rest of the 
population is, I am convinced, greater than in any of the European countries, 
and this distance constitutes a potential menace to the entire life of the 
community ... The hundreds of thousands who read practically nothing 
but the sports news and the popular magazines; the men who hang around 
the pool room and the corner drug store; the masses whose appetites make 
the fortunes of the movie magnates—these people, apparently indifferent to 
culture, are capable of becoming its deadly and aggressive enemies.! 


Today there are signs that in quite a few ways we try to be more 
American than the Americans. 

It can, however, still be said, cum grano salis, that European thought 
and feeling are not quite so pragmatic as in America; that the habit 
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of metaphysical speculation is more strongly developed here than in the 
New World, where people are more easily content with a practical and 
serviceable form of life and tend to regard religion more as a system of 
ethics than as divine revelation of ultimate truth. Favoured by the 
vastness of nature, Americans are less inclined to pessimism and 
nihilism than some Europeans. All in all, America gives the impression 
of being more youthful and vigorous, of having fewer problems, than 
the Old World. 

What about Russia? In many ways Russia presents a picture which 
is the exact antithesis of the American scene. But is it a fact that Russia 
is culturally separate from the rest of Europe? Let us hear what an 
outstanding expert has to say. To the question whether Russia belongs 
to the European or Asian sphere of culture, Feodor Stepun replies that 
Russia, though a part of Europe located in the East, nevertheless differs 
considerably from the countries to the West. ‘Quite naturally,’ he says, 
‘the fact that Russia lies in a half-Asiatic Sphere has to a not incon- 
siderable extent influenced the face of its culture. Despite the fact that 
Russia belongs to Europe, this youngest sister of the European family of 
nations is very different from its older relations.’? 


The qualities which attract us particularly in the Russian people are 
their capacity for endurance, their religidus but undogmatic devotion, 
which is also carried over into the secular sphere of politics, and their 
anti-rationalism, which, however, is by no means hostile to philosophy. 


And then there is Asia. The comparison between the Asian and the 
European type is complicated by the rapid changes which Asia has 
undergone in the last 100 years, and even more in the last 50 years. 

But it would not be misleading to say that this growing similarity is 
more an external than an inner process. After all, the changes which 
are taking place so rapidly consist mainly in the absorption of European- 
American technical skill. Even European activity and restlessness have 
been transplanted there. But Asia still has its own conception of the 
nature of Man; the idea of personal freedom, so deeply embedded in 
European humanism, forms no part of this conception. 

With all the devotion to deep metaphysical ideas which characterizes 
Asia, these ideas are yet associated with powers which work above the 
individual, and Man is regarded as their tool and not their creator. 
At least, this typically Eastern philosophy was still unchallenged fifty 
years ago. At that time it could be said that the positive value placed on 
the individual and personal freedom constituted a truly European 
element in comparison with Asia. The influence of classicism, and 
above all Christianity, was very strong in Europe; but also the prizing 
of reason and understanding was specifically European. In particular, 
the striving to harness the outside world for useful purposes with the 
aid of reason, and to conquer the forces of nature by science, was a 
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European-American characteristic and at that time still completely 
un-Asian. The liveliness of reason, the strong awareness of living and, 
as a result, the will to fashion one’s whole existence by one’s own 
efforts—these were European elements. The joy of experimenting, the 
restless activity, were distinguishing features of the West—as also the 
rejection of emotionalism and mysticism. 

Now, however, there is a good deal of transformation taking place on 
both sides. In Europe there are counter-tendencies: the pessimistic view 
of life on the part of many intellectuals, complaints of ‘cultural lags’, so- 
called existentialism, the feeling of frustration, in short a growing aware- 
ness of insecurity which is mainly due to the after-effects of the wars and 
political violence. 

But Asia, too, is no longer the sleeping giant whose serenity was in 
such sharp contrast to the bustling dwarf Europe. Its present unrest has 
been imported from outside by short-sighted and avaricious Europeans. 
Europe’s great weapon was its highly developed technical science, 
whose conquests were and are imposed on the Asians despite their early 
resistance; and today Russia is making sure that the great campaign of 
vengeance against Europe is being effectively prepared. 

The definition of a separate European character is indeed difficult. 
One reason is that so much of it has been transplanted to other parts of 
the world; another is the existence of sharp national differences within 
Europe itself; but the main difficulty is that no simple formula can be 
found to describe this spiritual orientation clearly and unambiguously. 
It cannot be called rationalism or individualism or economism, although 
elements of many of these forms of thinking are found in European 
philosophy. When America was included, it was possible to regard the 
liveliness mentioned earlier as something specifically European; but 
looking at Asia today, can we be sure that this is still the case? 

Perhaps one can express it this way: Europe is still inclined towards 
everything that is new and progressive, but conscious of her great past 
and tenacious of her ancient cultural traditions. She is old, but has not 
become senile. She is striving to find a way of linking the past with the 
present and the present with the future. Without Europe the world 
would fall into radicalism or stagnation. The Europeans are examples 
of the march of progress to the Asians and paternal counsellors to the 
Americans. 

This may well be too favourable a picture. It must not be overlooked 
that in many ways Europe is too conservative; there is too much attach- 
ment to national characteristics and divisions; there is a lack of decision 
in defending Europe as a unified whole, as is necessary today, against 
the non-European world pressing in from outside, and in uniting for 
this purpose. Materialism leaves little room for those higher ideals and 
values which can capture men’s hearts. By ideals I do not mean 
Utopian visions to which respect for the individual must be sacrificed, 
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but a kind of humanism which combines a love of humanity with clear- 
ness and sobriety. 

European culture cannot be equated with a particular field of 
activity such as industry, or with a political system like socialism or 
democracy, but only with a particular way of seeing and judging things, 
which is equally effective in all fields and which strives to find as much 
harmony of reason and feeling as possible amid the pitfalls and con- 
tradictions of life. 

The aim should be: without destroying valuable national forces to 
create a non-aggressive but effective unity within our cultural area. 


NOTES 


1William Aylott Orton, America in 2F. Stepun, Bolshevism and Christian 
Search of Culture, Boston, 1933, (p. 212). Existence, (p. 107), Munich, 1959, Késel. 
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HOW LONG IS A GENERATION?’ 


Bennett M. Berger 


‘beat generation’ and its meaning for our ‘age’ may well prove 

to have been worthwhile after all if it provokes, among British 
and American sociologists, serious interest in the study of the problem 
of generations, a problem which, from Comte down to Mannheim and 
Ortega y Gasset, has consistently interested serious continental thinkers.? 
For Mannheim and most other European students of the subject, the 
sociological importance of generations lies in the assumption that they 
are the agents or ‘carriers’ of major cultural changes; changes in the 
‘spirit of the age’ or the formulation of a new Zeitgeist are in large part 
the work (in Ortega’s fateful view, the ‘mission’) of rising generations.* 
While British and American sociologists have in general neglected the 
problem of generations so conceived, survey researchers frequently use 
age-groups as one of the basic variables in terms of which they interpret 
their data. This essay is an attempt to analyse the peculiar place the 
generation concept has come to occupy in the vocabulary of American 
cultural discourse, and by so doing, to render the concept more useful 
for the purposes of empirical sociological analysis. 

Webster, following Herodotus, defines a generation as the period of 
time it takes for father to be succeeded by son, ‘usually taken to be 
about thirty-three years’, and Mannheim says that most students of the 
problem of generations agree that a generation ‘lasts’ about thirty 
years.‘ Presumably, then, if one begins at some arbitrary point, one 
would expect there to be roughly three ‘ages’ in a century—but only if 
a change in the spirit of the age follows the rising of each new genera- 
tion.® Clearly, however, this has not consistently been the case. In 
England it is commonly held that the last ‘age’ of the nineteenth century 
(the one we call ‘Victorian’) ‘lasted’ for some sixty years. But regarding 
the sixty years of our own century in the United States, it is now 
usual to suggest that there have been at least four distinct cultural 
‘periods’ or ‘ages’. Before World War I there was the ‘age’ of tycoons 
and moguls. The war was followed by the period known simply but 
eloquently as ‘the twenties’, or, in its roaring version, as the ‘jazz age’. 
October 1929 ushered in the ‘proletarian decade’ and the collective 
cultural experience with Marxism that American intellectuals have still 
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not fully exorcized. The second world war marked the ‘transition’ (all 
ages, of course, are ‘ages of transition’) to this ‘age of conformity’ which 
is said to be characterized by a generation of ‘organization men’ and 
‘suburbanites’. And if, as some have remarked, the recent summit con- 
ferences, U.S. Supreme Court decisions, the passing of Senator Mc- 
Carthy and the waning of his ism symbolize yet another turning point, 
then perhaps the emergence of still another ‘age’ is imminent. From a 
‘Victorian age’ spanning about 60 years, we seem to have reached a 
point where a change in Zeitgeist may be expected at approximately ten- 
year intervals, 

I say seem. Are generations shrinking? Is the character of our ‘age’ 
so ephemeral that it is gone almost before it has had time to take shape? 
Certainly the aplomb with which intellectuals play the game of naming 
the age and the generation would lead one to think so. Certainly, too, 
the view has been cogently argued. The apparent tendency for the 
time period referred to by the term ‘generation’ to shrink, and the 
corresponding tendency for the duration of an ‘age’ to contract have 
been explained as the cultural consequences of the increased pace of 
technological change and the repeated cataclysmic social upheavals to 
which our century has been witness—upheavals which create sudden 
discontinuities between the age groups upon which they have had a 
sharp impact and the age groups to which they are only ‘history’.® 
When C, S. Lewis says that Dr. Johnson is closer to Seneca than he is to 
us, he is suggesting that the changes wrought by the past two hundred 
years are more profound than the changes in the previous two thousand. 
Neumann, in a shorter historical view, says that “The cavalcade of 
thirty years nowadays includes more changes than three centuries 
before did’, and Lionel Trilling has recently called attention to the 
‘enormous acceleration in the rate at which the present is superannuated 
as the past’. If we accept these views for the moment, it may certainly 
seem sensible to expect the concept of the generation to telescope—as 
critical events and experiences crystallize at an accelerated pace to 
create new ‘generational mentalities’ which are subsequently mani- 
fested as ‘the spirit of the age’.’ 

But even putting aside the circular logic that usually lies behind this 
kind of formulation, there is really very little evidence to suggest that 
recent generations are coming to maturity in quicker succession than in 
previous centuries. At the same time, however, one cannot avoid being 
struck by the rapidity with which intellectual ‘movements’ are given 
generational identities; intellectuals seem to crouch ready and waiting 
to spring upon each political and cultural event with interpretations 
suggesting imminent and momentous changes in the temper of the 
time, and magazines both big and little, stand ready to print them. 
But to imply, as I have, that this is not a generational phenomenon is 
not to suggest that it has nothing to do with age-groups and conceptions 
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of age; it has: the length of adolescence is increasing in the United 
States. And along with this ‘stretching’ of youth have come great 
increases in the numbers of intellectuals, and in the specialization, 
decentralization, and bureaucratization of intellectual life. 


I. YOUTH IN AMERICA 


Far from generations coming to maturity more rapidly today than in 
previous centuries, what little evidence there is seems to suggest the 
opposite. The age at which one ‘enters’ adolescence appears in general 
to be getting lower, whereas the age at which one ‘becomes’ a ‘mature’ 
adult appears in general to be getting higher; the period of adolescence 
is thus expanded. Children dance, drink, date, go steady, become 
sexually aware and variously delinquent earlier today than thirty years 
ago.® At the other extreme, the increasing educational requirements for 
occupational mobility upward lengthen the years spent in school, and 
to that extent postpone the assumption of full adult responsibilities by 
students. And even when students marry early and take on some 
responsibilities, there is a sense in which a student, no matter what his 
age, is not quite completely an adult. Mannheim calls attention to the 
‘youthful’ functions of student life when he remarks that evidence shows 
that late exposure of mature persons to a broad, liberal education pre- 
cipitates an apparent seizure by ‘adolescent’ traits; they pass through 
stages of tumult, vehemence, exhilaration, doubt, confusion, despair 
and so on.°® 

Evidence from novels (that first and last resort of the sociologist in 
search of data) suggests that for intellectuals especially, the resolution 
of moral and political perplexities into a mature and lasting Weltan- 
schauung takes a longer time to formulate. If we compare nineteenth- 
century European novels with contemporary American novels which 
deal with groups of young people struggling to ‘find themselves’, a 
modern reader is rather startled to discover inadvertently and perhaps 
rather late in, say, a George Eliot or Dostoevski novel that some 
marvellously mature, articulate, and aware character is 20 or 21 years 
old; these nineteenth-century fictional figures in Middlemarch, The Idiot, 
and many others are characteristically between 18 and 22 years old. 
Their counterparts in contemporary American novels are usually in 
their late twenties and frequently as ‘old’ as their late thirties. 

This extension of ‘youthfulness’ is rife in American culture. ‘Youth’ 
groups today usually include members in their middle and late thirties; 
the ‘junior’ chamber of commerce includes 35-year-old business men, 
and our ‘young writers-—as Seymour Krim has shown—are as often as 
not middie-aged.’° An English actress, generalizing lightly about 
American men recently, no doubt exaggerates but makes her point 
clearly when she says 
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I find it difficult to separate the men from the boys. American men always 
look seven or eight years younger than they really are. When an Englishman 
is 30 years old, he looks 30. And he’s pretty well settled in his ways. When I 
meet a young American, I sort of pat him on the hand thinking he’s a 
college lad. Then I find he’s married and has four children. 


What all this suggests is that Americans are members of the ‘younger 
generation’ from the time they begin to stay out at night to the time 
they begin to grow bald and arthritic, and find the stairs steeper, and 
the co-eds younger looking. The ease with which high school sub- 
bohemians mix with their 35-year-old mentors in the same cool coffee 
shop milieu symbolizes the extended duration of ‘youth’ in America— 
a period prone to cultural pronouncements, movements, ‘statements’, 
rebellious outbursts, revolutionary flurries, and so on. In a recent public 
debate, Philip Selznick argued the view that the radical behaviour of 
students is largely a function of their temporary alienation—temporary 
because it is their youth and immaturity which alienate them from 
participation in the major adult institutions, and not something perma- 
nent in their psychological make-up. What I am suggesting is that the 
extension of cultural definitions of ‘youth’ to a period covering at least 
20 years and sometimes longer, extends the period in which ‘youthful’ 
(i.e. ‘irresponsible’) behaviour is positively sanctioned. Understanding 
this may help explain the apparent proliferation of ‘new’ Zeitgeist and 
‘new’ generation ‘movements’, which, if not the creations of precisely 
‘young’ men, are the creations of youthful men with a longer time to be 
young. It may also, for example, help explain the notorious failure of 
perpetually ‘promising’ American novelists to ‘fulfil their promise’ 
simply because acceptable models of intellectual ‘maturity’ become 
difficult to find: as the chronological age associated with ‘maturity’ goes 
up it becomes only too easy to identify maturity with loss of vigour, 
idealism, and principle—in short, with “compromise’.!? And besides, the 
generation that students of culture trends are interested in is usually the 
‘younger’ generation—which may encourage intellectuals and other 
creative people to identify themselves with the ‘rising’ group. 

It may, of course, be that the extension of ‘youth’ is related on 
the one hand to the demographic fact of increased life expectancy in 
industrialized societies, and on the other hand to the political fact that 
bureaucratization and party control of democratic processes in in- 
dustrialized parliamentary societies subject young men to long periods 
of training, that is, waiting, for positions of power and responsibility. 
Over a hundred years ago, Comte believed that increases in life span 
would slow down the rate of social change because the period of 
dominance of any single generation would increase with increasing 
length of life; as the generation grew older its increased conservatism 
would, according to Comte, dampen the forces making for change 
inherent in the ‘rising’ generation. What Comte failed to foresee was 
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that the gerontocracies of western Europe and the United States (how 
many more fatal attacks of the degenerative diseases can our political 
elite sustain?) would, apparently, not only result in the extension of the 
definition of youth, but intensify the ‘youthfulness’ and the resentments 
of the already balding ‘younger’ generation. 


2. INTELLECTUALS: NUMBERS, DECENTRALIZATION, 
SPECIALIZATION 


Clearly, if the concept of the generation, which is a temporal abstrac- 
tion, is to have any utility for the empirical analysis of cultural pheno- 
mena, it must be kept analytically distinct from structural or locational 
(income, occupation, religion, ethnic status, etc.) concepts which also 
affect ‘perspective’ or ‘point of view’.!? Thus, although the extension of 
the period of time in which youthfulness is culturally defined as appro- 
priate helps explain the apparent proliferation of divergent Zeitgeist, 
there are other social processes bearing upon the structure of intellectual 
life which also help foster this heterogeneity. 

The rapidly increasing numbers, both absolute and proportionate, of 
intellectuals in the United States comes to mind first. S. M. Lipset has 
recently called attention to this fact in an attempt to explain the 
relative isolation of American intellectuals (vis-a-vis Europeans and 
others) from the sources of power.'* But the fact is relevant to the point 
under discussion here; for if it is too much to expect American econo- 
mists to be able to formulate a joint statement of economic policy, it 
would be even more arrogant to expect American intellectuals, who 
must number in the hundreds of thousands, to be able to formulate a 
‘spirit? common enough for all or even most to subscribe to. And it is 
surely more difficult for Americans to do this than English or French or 
German—or Australian intellectuals, whose numbers are so much 
fewer. And even in countries with relatively few intellectuals, the prob- 
lem is by no means a simple one. The multiparty political system of the 
continent represents, perhaps, only the crudest dimension of experience 
which may fragment a single generation, and Mannheim’s laboured 
discussion of ‘generation units’ is testimony to the difficulty in which 
analysts of generations find themselves the moment they attempt to 
comprehend not only the ‘unity’ of a generation but its diversity also: 
The ‘age’ of the tycoons and moguls was also the ‘age’ of the muck- 
rakers; the ‘roaring twenties’ was also the ‘age’ of Harding, Coolidge, 
Babbit and the ‘Booboisie’. 

In addition to the increase in the numbers of intellectuals, the cultural 
life of the United States is much more centralized than that of most 
European nations. French culture means Parisian culture; the revolt of 
England’s ‘Angry Young Men’ has been a revolt against the cultural 
domination of England by the London-Cambridge-Oxford ‘axis’ and 
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the classes it represents. New York does not come near to dominating 
the cultural life of the United States in the sense that London and Paris 
dominate the cultural life of England and France. 


While New York may be said to be the intellectual capital of the United 
States, there are important groups of intellectuals scattered round the 
country whose combined number is far greater than those in or adjacent 
to New York. Important schools of writers and painters exist in various 
parts of the country ... (and) The two leading universities in the country 
. .. are located in Metropolitan Boston and San Francisco.'4 


One consequence of this, as Lipset himself observes, is to limit the 
extent to which American intellectuals are acquainted with each other 
—even when they happen to be in the same ‘field’. Not only size, then, 
but the geographical dispersion of American intellectual communities, 
fosters the development of simultaneous multiple ‘generations’ and ‘ages’ 
based both upon the multiplicity of intellectual cliques and the influence 
of regionalism: the ‘proletarian decade’ dates also the public emergence 
of the Southern Agrarian movement, conservative and anti-industrial; 
and, of course, organization men and ‘suburbanites’ coexist, indeed, 
even interact with the ‘beat generation’.'5 

But perhaps more important than the size and decentralization 
of American intellectual communities for the heterogeneous cultural 
character of the ‘age’ and ‘the generation’ is the bearing of occupation 
upon chronological age. Differences in the meaning of age in terms of 
occupation are probably most clear in athletics; a prizefighter is an old 
man at 30, a baseball player at 35, but a presidential candidate is 
young at 50. Factory workers begin losing their hopes for the future 
(such as they are) at around 35. The 30-year-old Ph.D. student is 
indeed an ‘old’ student, but one successful year later, this 31-year-old 
professor is a_young professor. These are only the most striking examples, 
but instances could be multiplied of the difference in average age at 
which the incumbents of different social and occupational roles are 
considered ‘young’, ‘mature’, ‘old’, etc., that is, differences in the age- 
range within which they tend to or are expected to produce their best 
or most representative work. Novelists, for example, often produce their 
best work in their twenties or early thirties. Musicians and painters on 
the other hand usually ‘mature’ much later; painters, for example, are 
still ‘young’ in their forties.1¢ 

What this means is not only that members of the same age-groups 
may experience their most productive or representative period in 
different decades, but also that what they produce may be affected by 
different series of events. For these reasons it is essential, when using 
the concept of the generation in a cultural sense, to specify generations 
of what, because it is only in a demographic sense that people in the 
same age-group constitute a homogeneous unit, and because the 
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character of any cultural generation depends in part upon the relation- 
ship of ‘youth’ to years, and upon the average length of its vital or 
effective period—which differs according to occupational milieu.'? 
There are, in short, literary generations, political generations, musical 
generations, etc.; the length of each fluctuates, and the age-range 
which constitutes the ‘younger’ generation in one may be considerably 
older (or younger) than the age-range constituting the ‘younger’ 
generation in another, to say nothing of the internal differentiations 
which may fragment a single cultural generation however defined. 

What I am suggesting, then, is that if the concept of the generation is 
to be rendered useful for the sociology of culture, the temporal location 
of a group must first be kept analytically distinct from its structural 
location; second, when considering them together, we should be aware 
that the impact of structural (e.g. occupational) factors on the nature 
of the temporal location may, under some conditions be such as to 
fragment the cultural ‘unity’ of a generation beyond recognition just as 
under other conditions the unity of a generation may be such as to with- 
stand the divisive influence of, say, class factors. 

These tendencies toward divisiveness and heterogeneity do not, of 
course, go on unopposed. The increasing numbers of intellectuals is 
accompanied by their increasing organization (for example, into pro- 
fessional associations), which restrains the tendencies toward hetero- 
geneity. The increasing decentralization of intellectuals is accompanied 
by better communications among them, which acts as a brake on the 
tendency toward ideological fragmentation which geographical disper- 
sion often encourages. (A remarkable feature of Jack Kerouac’s novel 
On the Road is its suggestion that a network of bohemian communities 
exists between San Francisco, Denver, Chicago, and New York, each 
ready to accept to its bosom the bohemian travellers of the Road.) 
Finally, the tendency to specialization, which encourages the ordering of 
common bodies of data into increasingly different theoretical frames of 
concepts and meanings, is countered both by interdisciplinary tenden- 
cies (such as those represented in universities by comparative literature 
departments, integrated social sciences departments, and the new 
hybrid physical and natural science disciplines) and by the processes of 
mass culture which act to break down the divisiveness of specialization. 
But to note that these countertendencies exist is not to attribute to them 
equal importance; it seems to me that at the present time, for reasons 
which will be made apparent below, that the divisive influences are 
stronger than the integrative ones. 

In any case, it must seem odd that American intellectuals should be 
so preoccupied with the naming and fixing of ‘generations’ and ‘ages’ in 
a culture which is apparently so ill suited to being characterized in this 
way. Mannheim gives us the beginning of an explanation when he 
writes '* 
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.. the mentality of a period does not pervade the whole society at a 
given time. The mentality which is commonly attributed to an epoch has 
its proper seat in one (homogeneous of heterogeneous) social group which 
acquires special significance at a particular time, and is able to put its 
intellectual stamp on all other groups. . 


I call it only a beginning because Mannheim goes on to explain Zeitgeist 
essentially as a function of the antagonisms between generations, and 
writes off the frequently polar responses of what he calls ‘units’ of the 
same generation as an example of the dialectical principle which is 
synthesized by a common ‘generational mentality’.!* Indeed, Mann- 
heim ignores the implications of his own specific insight when he raises 
(in a footnote) the question of ‘why have generations become so con- 
scious of their unity today?’—and then drops it. One is tempted to be ill- 
mannered enough to answer the rhetorical question: for the obvious 
propensity of intellectual groups to identify themselves as ‘generations’ 
(something that has grown even more pronounced since Mannheim 
noted it in the twenties) suggests that other modes of identification 
may have become less viable or, at the very least, less fashionable. 
Structural identifications such as those of class, party, ideology, race, 
etc., belong, in industrial societies, to a milieu of conflict in which the 
function of the identification is to foster the solidarity of the group so 
identified against other classes, parties, ideologies, etc. Generational 
identifications, on the other hand, although usually incapable of 
eliminating the structural sources of conflict, belong to a milieu of 
intregration, and foster the structuring of conflict in terms of age-groups 
rather than in terms of other kinds of interest.2° Such a mode of identi- 
fication, by implying that age is a more significant source of disagree- 
ments among men than party or ideology, suggests that in due course 
these disagreements may disappear; that, for example, the ‘radicalism’ 
of youth is more youthful than ideological, and that as the age-basis of 
commitment wanes, so will the commitment itself. This view permits one 
the luxury of managing one’s opposition rather than combating it; political 
problems become administrative ones, conflicts over leadership become 
problems of succession; victory and defeat become questions of who 
co-opts and who is c-opted. 

But that generational identifications are apt to be spurious (Harold 
Rosenberg states tartly that ‘belonging to a generation is one of the 
lowest forms of solidarity’, op. cit., p. 244) in a complex industrialized 
society is indicated not only by the inherent structural heterogeneities of 
any age-groups in such a society (which I have discussed above), but by 
the interesting fact that the very characterization of ‘the age’ and ‘the 
generation’ has itself become an object of conflict. The ‘spirit of the age’ 
is no longer merely something that ‘emerges’ naturally (if indeed it ever 
did) out of the work of a generation’s intellectual elite (as Ortega would 
have it) or even something that is formulated retrospectively by 
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historians of later generations; the character of the contemporary 
‘generation’ and the ‘spirit’ presumably created by it have become 
ideological questions for its own members. The problem of assessing the 
‘spirit of the age’ becomes not only a question of analysing the works of 
its creators; a struggle ensues between different groups of intellectuals 
of the same generation (each conscious of itself not as a structurally 
defined group, but as a temporally located ‘generation’) for the right 
deliberately to define, indeed to name the spirit of the age. For ‘naming’ 
the age is not only a diagnostic function, it is an ideological one too; and 
to belong to a beat generation in an age of organization men is, like 
being a classicist in a romantic age, or an analyst of Zeitgeist in an age of 
logical empiricism, to be fated to live in a historical limbo, that is, to 
have been born too late (or too early) for ‘one’s time’. 

Clearly, age-groups are important in the analysis of cultural pheno- 
mena, but their full significance is likely to remain elusive unless 
supplemented by the structural variables which not only give a cultural 
meaning to age but which locate one in a ‘school of thought’, give one a 
distinct ‘perspective’, and a place within an intellectual tradition which 
began neither in a North Beach bistro in San Francisco nor in a New 
York conference room high above Madison Avenue, nor, for that 
matter in a panelled salon in Bloomsbury. Viewing the matter this way, 
one is enabled conceptually to handle multiple continuities of thought 
between generations, and at the same time to distinguish between 
structurally defined groups of the contemporary generation who carry 
on the continuing struggle for the right to ‘represent’ the age.*! 

It should be obvious, however, that all formulations of the nature of 
‘the age’ and ‘the generation’ are essentially mythic in character; no 
‘age’ is wholly romantic, classic, anxious, or conformist, and no ‘genera- 
tion’ is wholly lost, found, beat—and certainly not silent. Nevertheless, 
cultural struggles go on as if possession of the myth of the age were at 
stake; and in a sense it is, for those who win the struggle for the right to 
be considered ‘representative’ of their age, in Weber’s striking phrase, 
‘usurp status’ ,** and their contributions are preserved in the large print 
of intellectual history, while those who lose are relegated to the always 
significantly smaller print of footnotes. Yielding, however, to the almost 
irresistible temptation to find something new and unprecedented in the 
contemporary situation, Harold Rosenberg has observed that ‘what is 
remarkable about the manufacture of myths in the twentieth century is 
that it takes place under the noses of living witnesses of the actual events 
and, in fact, cannot dispense with their collaboration.?* Rosenberg’s 
observation summarizes the apparent belief of intellectuals that their 
historical sophistication is great enough to permit them to anticipate the 
historian’s function; understanding that the characterization of the past 
is in large part a function of contemporary documents, intellectuals are 
tempted to treat the present as history, for by doing so they weight the 
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future’s characterization of the present. It is almost as if a contest were 
being waged to see which of the contending intellectual groups could 
leave the largest and most convincing body of contemporary documents 
for the historian of the future to assess. Sometimes they don’t even 
wait: 


... to the young people educated in the late forties and early fifties it 
seemed that a war was being fought in American culture between two styles 
of asserting one’s seriousness as an intellectual: the old style of ‘alienation’. . . 
and . . . the new style of ‘maturity.’ *4 


Regardless of the merits of the substantive assertion, I would call 
attention to the historical mood of this writer’s prose; he is writing the 
history of his generation—no more than a few years after they’ve re- 
ceived their bachelors’ degrees. This is anticipatory socialization or 
other directedness of a peculiarly ghostly sort; oriented toward history, 
intellectuals collapse the historical process in their attempts to find their 
place in it; and by attempting to write the history of their time before it 
is actually made, intellectuals create the myth of their time. Attempts 
like these to structure one’s experience so as to make it public, and thus 
historical, have probably always been with us but David Riesman 
suggests that 


they have been speeded up in recent years by the enormous industry of the 
mass media which must constantly find new ideas to purvey, and which have 
short circuited the traditional filtering down of ideas from academic and 
intellectual centres. We can follow an interpretation of the suburbs from an 
- article in The American Journal of Sociology to an article in Harper’s to a best 
selling book to an article in Life or a TV drama—all in the matter of a 
couple of years—much in the way in which a. . . ‘beat generation’ . . . (is) 
imitated almost before (it) exists.*5 


Surely, this is the cultural dimension of what Weber meant by 
‘rationalization’ ; the increasing numbers, decentralization, and speciali- 
zation of intellectuals, the availability of print, the respectability of 
almost any scheme of values (as long as they are logically articulated), 
and our predilection to think that by naming something we understand 
it, all contribute to the helter-skelter rush with which we hasten to 
confer the status of ‘trend’, ‘movement’, ‘spirit’, etc., on a series of 
events which, with some historical distance, we might recognize as a 
minor cultural quiver. This is not intended as a defence of Olympian 
detachment or as a recommendation that intellectuals abdicate their 
responsibility to comment on and interpret the direction of contem- 
porary culture. We always see the present and immediate past more 
critically and in more complex detail than we see more distant times, 
and many of the results of the impulse to record and identify the temper 
of one’s time while it is happening or to make coherent sense of con- 
temporary events perhaps before any coherence or pattern has appeared, 
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may be invaluable as ethnography to future historians and social 
scientists.2* At the same time, they may be seriously misleading or 
puzzling to future researchers who find a five-year period labelled an 
‘age of conformity’ (at precisely the time that a ‘beat generation’ is 
flourishing undiscovered by the mass media) or who read of three 
different ‘post-war’ generations within a period of fifteen years. 

This discussion of the relationship of the concept of the generation to 
the concept of Zeitgeist can be extended to the somewhat firmer scien- 
tific ground upon which survey research stands. If Lipset et al. are 
correct in saying ‘there has been no attempt to apply systematically the 
concept of generation to modern survey research techniques’,?” then 
survey research is probably the poorer for it. Shed of its philosophic 
overtones, the German tradition of generation-analysis would simply 
argue that culturally defined generations may be as important an 
explanatory variable as class, income, religion, ethnic status, or any 
other structural variable. This is a simple and reasonable enough 
assertion, and Lipset et al. have cited a few studies of political behaviour 
in which the generation idea illuminated the data quite markedly. 
More recently, William Evan, in outlining a procedure for studying 
long-term opinion change, has emphasized the importance of analysing 
survey data in terms of generation cohorts.** Both Evan and Lipset et al., 
however, suggest that ageing, as such, may have less effect upon opinions 
and attitudes than the impact of certain historical situations. They say, 
for example: ** 


If, in fact, it is the case that generations tend to vote left or right depending 
on which group was in the ascendency during their coming of age, then it 
may be necessary to reconsider the popularly held idea that conservatism is 
associated with increasing age . . . If a society should move from prolonged 
instability to stability, it may well be that older people would retain the 
leftist ideas of their youth, while the younger generation would adopt 
conservative policies. 


Certainly, this observation is readily applicable to the many university 
teachers (come of age in the thirties) who may be frequently heard 
remarking in a melancholy vein on the cautiousness, conservatism, and 
generally restricted horizons of their students. But at the same time, if 
what I have previously suggested makes sense, one would expect the 
definition of ‘coming of age’ to vary depending upon the structural 
factors affecting conceptions of ‘youth’ and ‘maturity’. The possibility 
that Lipset et a/. envision does not make a mere stereotype out of the 
apparent association of conservatism with ageing; it suggests only that 
this is one tendency among others, and Hyman has carefully analysed 
some of them; it seems clear enough that differences in ‘mentalities’ due 
to the differing historical circumstances under which they were formed 
may frequently persist over time strongly enough to remain only 
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slightly affected by the conservative tendencies of ageing. Evan, this 
time with data (however scanty), suggests, in fact, that the historical 
situation has a greater effect upon opinion change than ageing does. 
What he and other students of the problem do not take into account, 
however, is relative (or occupational) age; that is, that the forty year old 
painter may be responding to historical circumstances as a young man, 
whereas the forty-year-old editor of a mass-circulation magazine may 
respond to the same circumstances as a member of the ‘older generation’. 
One may not be as old as one feels, but one can be as young as the age- 
norms of one’s status and reference groups permit one to be. To be sure, 
this factor may considerably complicate the practicability of applying 
the generation variable, but not, it seems to me, to such an extent as to 
preclude its usefulness—especially where occupation and education are 
already known. 

But the idea of the generation can be effectively used not only in 
conventional survey work; there seems to be good reason for survey 
methods to be used to cast light on the larger cultural problems with 
which the Germans concerned themselves. If survey methods can 
inquire into political attitudes, sexual behaviour, child rearing practices, 
and such elusive topics as apprehensiveness among professors, then 
those methods may be used to elicit the attitudes of intellectuals toward 
questions of style and taste, optimism and pessimism, ‘responsibility’ 
and alienation, atmosphere and temper—in short, toward components 


of the Zeitgeist. A survey can be no better than the subtlety of the 
relationships it hypothesizes and the ingenuity of the questions it asks to 
measure them. Such work will probably show, in empirical terms, that 
the concept of the generation is a structural variable of major and 
statistically identifiable significance and not merely a sentimental pro- 
jection of ageing retrospective philosophers. 


NOTES 


1] would like to thank Reinhard 
Bendix, Leonard Cain, Erving Goffman, 
Robert Merton, and David Riesman for 
critical readings of an earlier draft of 
this article. 

2 That this interest may in fact be 
developing is indicated by three recent 
treatments of the problem which have 
just come to may attention. See Anselm 
Strauss’ recent discussion in Mirrors and 
Masks (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1959), 
pp. 132-41; see also Herbert Hyman’s 
comprehensive and disciplined analysis 
of data on generations in his recent 
Political Socialization (Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1959), ch. VI, especially pp. 129- 
132; see also the paper by Norman 


Ryder, ‘The Cohort as a concept in the 
Theory of Social Change’, delivered at 
the 1959 meetings of the American Socio- 
logical Society in Chicago. 

3 Generations, according to Ortega, 
create changes in ‘vital sensibility’; he 
sees generations as a ‘compromise’ be- 
tween Marxist and Heroic theories of 
historical change. See ch. I of The Modern 
Theme (London: C. W. Daniel, 1931). 

* See Karl Mannheim, “The Problem 
of Generations’, in his Essays on the 
Sociology of Knowledge (New York: Oxford, 
1952), p. 278. Mannheim says that some 
Europeans have taken a generation to 
mean a period of about fifteen years. 
Among these is Ortega. See his overly 
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dogmatic statement in Man and Crisis 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1958), 
ch. 4. 

5 To say even this, of course, assumes 
that there is some utility in abstracting 
generational age-groups for analysis— 
that there is something more than an 
infinite succession of persons being born 
and dying at every moment. 

* The clearest expression of this view 
is in Sigmund Neumann, “The Conflict 
of Generations in Contemporary Europe’, 
Vital Speeches (August 1, 1939), which 
begins, ‘Modern European politics from 
Versailles to Munich can be largely 
explained in terms of a conflict of genera- 
tions’. Neumann conjures up an image 
of Hitler and Chamberlain at Munich: 
Hitler, the young warrior of World War 
I (age 48) and Chamberlain, the ‘late 
Victorian gentleman’ (age 68). 

7 Most students of the generation (in 
the sense of Kultur) agree that the source 
of the ‘unity’ of its outlook is its common 
exposure to decisive politically and 
culturally relevant experiences in the 
formative stages of its members’ develop- 
ment—usually conceived of as late 
adolescence. See, for example, Rudolph 
Heberle’s chapter on political genera- 
tions in Social Movements (New York: 
Appleton, Century, Crofts, 1951). 

§ Increases in juvenile delinquency in 
recent years have come more notably in 
the 11-14 year old group than in the 
15-21 group. On the developing group- 
consciousness of teen-agers, see Dwight 
McDonald’s interesting profile of youth 
pollster Eugene Gilbert, The New Yorker 
(November 22 and 29, 1958). 

®See ‘The Problem of the Intelli- 
gentsia’, Essays on the Sociology of Culture 
(New York: Oxford, 1956), p. 164. 
Certainly there is some evidence to the 
contrary—especially regarding young 
people who are not students. Early 
marriage certainly dampens the irrespon- 
sibility and adventurousness of young 
people, and the whole complex of 
‘organization men’ with their ideology 
of ‘responsibility’ suggests that maturity’ 
may come early to some. The cultural 
problem posed by this heterogeneity is 
discussed below, but it seems to me that 
the extension of youth is most visible 
among those intellectuals engaged ‘in 
the creation and discussion of culture, 
that is, the formulation of the ‘spirit of 
the age’. 

1© Seymour Krim, ‘Our Middle-Aged 
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“Young Writers” ’, Commentary (October, 
1952). 

11 The psychological crisis experienced 
by many American women who are 
passing into middle age may be the 
result of the lack of an ideal model of 
female middle-agedness. David Riesman 
has suggested to me that middle-aged 
men (or at any rate, rich, middle-aged 
men) are enabled to be vicariously 
young by surrounding themselves with 
young women—as one can see in the ads 
for Cadillacs and other elegant products 
—although this can have, too, the un- 
anticipated consequence of increasing 
the poignance of ageing. 

12 It goes without saying, of course, 
that the current tendency to identify ‘my 
generation...’ with ‘my school of 
thought . . .” obscures this distinction. 

13‘. in 1929 all ten professors of 
economics in Australia met and told the 
government they believed it would be 
disastrous for the country to go off the 
gold standard. The Labour government 
of the day was not happy about this but 
felt it should not move against the 
‘experts’. There are far too many such 
experts in America for them to have 
such corporate “influence”’. S. M. 
Lipset, ‘American Intellectuals: Their 
Politics and Status’, Daedalus, (Summer, 
1959), P- 470. 

14 Lipset, op. cit., pp. 470-1. 

18 See Eugene Burdick’s discussion of 
‘week-end bohemians’ in ‘Innocent 
Nihilists Adrift in Squaresville’, The 
Reporter (April 3, 1958). See also, ‘Beat- 
niks in Business’, Mademoiselle (March, 
1959). 

16In a recent book called Young 
Painters of Promise (London and New 
York: the Studio Publications, 1957), of 
the 118 ‘young’ artists whose birth dates 
are listed, 45 are 35 years of age or older, 
18 are over 40, 4 are over 50, including 
one young artist born in 1894. 

17 With some sarcasm, Harold Rosen- 
berg observes, ‘... one may, especially 
today, call any age-group he chooses a 
“‘generation’””—among ensigns or ballet 
dancers a generation is replaced every 
three or four years.’ Harold Rosenberg, 
The Tradition of the New (New York: 
Horizon Press, 1959), p. 247. 

18 Mannheim, ‘The Problem of 
Generations’, op. cit., p. 313. 

19 In this respect, Mannheim comes 
close to Ortega, who believes that no 
difference between members of the same 
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generation is as profound as the difference 
between persons of different generations. 

© Neumann argues that the revolt of 
the Nazi elite was a revolt by young men 
against the pre-World War I generation 
of German leaders, and cites figures to 
show that the leaders of political and 
economic life in Wiemar Germany were, 
in fact, a gerontocracy. Reinhard Bendix 
and others have argued that the early 
electoral successes of the Nazis was due 
in part to their winning the votes of 
young people. 

21 [t is really to no one’s benefit that 
the concept of the ‘generation’ and the 
related concept of ‘spirit of the age’ refer 
primarily to activity in the arts. The 
phenomena these concepts attempt to deal 
with occur in every field of intellectual 
endeavour—although probably with de- 
creasing sharpness as one moves from the 
humanities through the social sciences to 
the natural sciences, the physical sciences 
and mathematics. Allen Ginsberg and 
Jack Kerouac on the one hand, and 
Truman Capote, and William Styron 
on the other, belong to the same genera- 
tion but to different intellectual and 
esthetic traditions. One could cite 
similar examples in music, painting— 
and sociology too. The work of C. Wright 


Mills is clearly an attempt to influence 
what the ‘character’ of sociology shall be 
like in the twentieth century; but so is 
the work of David Riesman—and Paul 
Lazarsfeld—and Talcott Parsons. 

22 That this usurpation may be a pre- 
carious one is suggested by Dean Inge’s 


warning that the man who marries the 
spirit of his own age is likely to be a 
widower in the next. One need go no 
further for an example of Inge’s prophecy 
than the present experience of those who 
captured ‘the myth of the thirties’. 

23 Rosenberg, op cit., p. 221. 

24 Quoted from Norman Podhoretz by 
Rosenberg, op. cit., p. 248. 

%5 David Riesman, in an unpublished 
manuscript. Riesman also points to the 
tendency for intellectuals to create myths 
of themselves by writing autobiographies 
while still relatively quite young. Pre- 
sumably, Stephen Spender, Mary 
McCarthy, Phillip O’Connor and a 
number of others still have a good part 
of their lives ahead of them. Riesman 
says, ‘It is as if the principle of buying 
on credit and living now rather than 
later was extended into all spheres of 
intellectual life.’ 

%6 Paul Lazarsfeld has commented on 
the responsibility of today’s public 
opinion pollsters to the future’s historians. 
‘The obligations of the 1950 Pollster to 
the 1984 Historian’, Public Opinion 
Quarterly (Winter, 1950-1). 

27 S. M. Lipset, et al., “The Psychology 
of Voting’, in G. Lindsey, Handbook of 
Social Psychology (Cambridge: Addison- 
Wesley Press, 1954), vol. II, p. 1148. 
Hyman’s work (op. cit.) is certainly a 
major effort in this direction. 

28 William Evan, ‘Cohort Analysis of 
Survey Data’, Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Spring, 1959, p. 68. 

2 Lipset et al., op. cit., p. 1148. 





THE RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE 
TRADE UNION CONGRESS, 1918-1927’ 


V. L. Allen 


ORTY-THREE YEARS elapsed after the repeal of the Combina- 

tion Acts before a permanent central trades union organization 

was established; and another fifty-one years went by without 
any obvious, conscious attempts being made to adapt it to changing 
conditions. Then, just after the First World War, a re-organization 
scheme was set afoot which was implemented by 1922. The administra- 
tive changes which the scheme started carried on until 1927. By that 
time the basis for the progressive development of the Trades Union 
Congress had been laid. 


A SKETCH OF DEVELOPMENT TILL IQIQ 


The first Trades Union Congress was held in Manchester in June 
1868. There had been earlier attempts to form national trades’ con- 
ferences to meet particular emergencies and from 1860 a number of 
local trades councils had been formed. The Trade Union Congress was 
a natural development of these but in two respects it was intended to be 
different. The Manchester and Salford Trades Council which sponsored 
the Congress meant it to be the first of regular annual national con- 
gresses, not a gathering to meet a particular emergency; and it was not 
in any way to interfere with the existing organization of trade unions. 

The early Congresses met in an atmosphere of uncertainty about the 
legal position of trade unions. The second Congress was held in Bir- 
mingham in August 1869,but the third was postponed the following year 
until the Government had published the terms of its Trade Union Bill. 
It met eventually in March 1871 and appointed a committee of five 
members to organize political agitation against the Bill. This committee 
became the permanent Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress.* Its size was increased as the Trades Union Congress grew 
until in 1918 it had seventeen members and a secretary. 

The functions of the Parliamentary Committee were extended slowly. 
For many years it confined its activities to lobbying over legal questions, 
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establishing employers’ liability, removing exceptional legislation affect- 
ing workers, and electoral reform.‘ After the turn of the century the 
Parliamentary Committee effected settlements in inter-union disputes 
but, with few exceptions, it remained aloof from industrial disputes.*® 

The limited activities of the Parliamentary Committee were reflected 
in the administration of the Trades Union Congress which was under- 
taken entirely by a part-time secretary until 1902. In that year, because 
of a complaint by Keir Hardie about the inefficiency of the Congress 
office, and of the poor health of the secretary, Sam Woods, a full-time 
clerk was employed.* A year later the clerk was dismissed and his 
successor was chosen from 1,000 applicants. When making the appoint- 
ment, the Parliamentary Committee stated ‘that there was no prospect 
of promotion in this office’.? This correctly revealed its attitude to 
administration and its conception of the future of the Trades Union 
Congress. The office methods changed very slowly. The minutes of the 
Parliamentary Committee remained handwritten until January 1905 
and such was the method of book-keeping that not even a ledger with an 
index and a receipt-book with duplicate receipts were used until after 
an investigation into the office organization in February 1905. 

No further development occurred until after 1916. At the T.U.C 
that year the president, Harry Gosling,*® said ‘we must not be satisfied 
until organized Labour is as important in its greater and more national 
aspects as any other Departments of State, with its own block of offices 
and civil service, commodious and well-appointed’.* The Parliamentary 
Committee, responding to Gosling’s speech, set up a Staff Development 
Committee which recommended that the Trades Union Congress and 
the Labour Party should occupy joint offices,’ that jointly sponsored 
literature should be published, that independent statistical work should 
‘be undertaken and that imperial and international relationships should 
be developed.!! The recommendations were deferred until the question 
of occupying offices with the Labour Party had been settled. Matters 
rested there until February 1918 when Fred Bramley was appointed as 
an additional office assistant.12 The two organizations moved into 
adjoining offices in Eccleston Square, London, at the end of 1918 but 
no other changes of any significance occurred. 

The Parliamentary Committee was quite content to appoint sub- 
committees, receive reports, and make minor administrative changes. 
And trade unions were prepared to allow the Committee to act in this 
nonchalant manner. Indeed, whenever trade union leaders had been 
concerned about the relative ineffectiveness of trade union action they 
had attempted to form bodies distinct from the Trades Union Congress, 
as for instance when they formed the General Federation of Trade 
Unions in 1899.'* Not until October 1919 was serious trade union 
attention directed towards the possibility of re-organizing the Trades 
Union Congress to provide trade unions with a central co-ordinating 
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body to meet the needs of a rapidly expanding movement and a dis- 
ruptive industrial situation. 


THE RE-ORGANIZATION 


The final impulse for a re-organized Trades Union Congress arose 
out of the experiences of the railway strike in 1919. The National Union 
of Railwaymen, which called the strike on the 26th September 1919, 
was a member of the Triple Industrial Alliance.!* This was the first 
occasion since the formation of the Alliance in 1915 that one of its con- 
stituent unions had engaged in national strike action. The railwaymen 
took unilateral action and did not even consult the other members of 
the Alliance, thus revealing the essential weakness of the Alliance which 
later events emphasized more clearly. The Triple Alliance was no more 
than an agreement to act in collusion and it could be broken as quickly 
and easily as any other voluntary agreement. It had no separate 
existence from the unions which comprised it, no organization, no 
central co-ordinating staff. Its obvious defects as a consolidating union 
force compelled those who were concerned about the matter to think 
of other ways of achieving their end. 

The interests of the National Transport Workers’ Federation were 
closely touched by the railway strike. Other transport workers had to 
decide whether they would handle diverted goods and whether they 
would extend the strike. So, with the consent of the railwaymen, the 
executive of the Federation summoned a conference of all unions likely 
to be involved in the dispute. They met on the 1st October and elected 
a committee of eleven to mediate in the dispute, which it did with 
remarkably successful results.*® 

After its experience of the strike the mediation committee felt con- 
vinced of two things: that there should be a national policy relating to 
war wages and bonuses and that the powers of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee should be increased to make it the central co-ordinating body of 
all future trade union activities. A deputation from the mediation com- 
mittee made these points to the Parliamentary Committee and pressed 
for a Special Congress to examine them. The Parliamentary Committee 
accepted the proposals and set up a “Trades Union Joint Action and 
War Wages Sub-Committee’ with authority to consult with anyone 
else whom they considered could help them.?* It was instructed to 
‘discuss the proposal for the setting up of a central co-ordinating body 
for Trade Union activity in relation to Trade disputes’.?” 

The sub-committee was handicapped by a lack of imagination and 
by an inability to think beyond the confines of its most recent ex- 
periences. It examined the constitution of the Triple Alliance; concluded 
that it was defective because it had no full-time secretary and properly 
organized administrative department; and proposed that a department 
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of the Parliamentary Committee without these defects should be estab- 
lished. Fortunately, early in its deliberations, it had the good sense to 
seek the advice of others. It asked for representatives to consult with it 
from the Railway Dispute Mediation Committee’* and the National 
Provisional Joint Industrial Committee (Trade Union Side).’* The 
sub-committee and these additional representatives formed the Trade 
Union Co-ordination Committee and met for the first time on the 11th 
November 1919. 

It was at this stage that the real job of re-organizing the Trades 
Union Congress was tackled. Hardly a week had passed before Ernest 
Bevin submitted a memorandum for the ‘Suggested Re-organization 
of the Trades Union Congress’.2° The document reflected an acute 
emphasis on the industrial solution of trade union problems. And 
although Bevin’s ideas were not accepted in their entirety they formed 
the genesis of the final re-organization. 

The Parliamentary Committee called a Special Congress for the 9th 
and roth December 1919, to discuss a number of topics and receive an 
interim report from the Co-ordination Committee.*! The report men- 
tioned the need for closer unity between trade unions and stated that 
the body to fulfil it should be developed out of the existing organization 
of the Trades Union Congress. ‘At present’, it stated, ‘the Standing 
Orders do not permit the Parliamentary Committee to undertake the 
work which is required ... We accordingly suggest that the whole 
functions and organization of the Parliamentary Committee demand 
revision, with a view to developing out of it a real co-ordinating body 
for the industrial side of the whole Trade Union Movement.’ A motion 
was submitted that the Parliamentary Committee be instructed: 


‘(1) To substitute for the Parliamentary Committee a Trades Union 
Congress General Council, to be elected annually by Congress. 

‘(2) To prepare a scheme determining the composition and methods of 
election of the General Council. 

‘(3) To make arrangements for the development of administrative 
departments in the offices of the General Council, in the direction 
of securing the necessary officials, staff, and equipment to secure an 
efficient Trade Union centre.’ 


The motion went on to propose the establishment of joint research, 
legal and publicity departments with the Labour Party and the Co- 
operative Movement. It was passed, though not unanimously. The 
interim report was then accepted and the Co-ordination Committee 
was left to get on with the job of working out the details of the re- 
organization in time for the next Trades Union Congress. 


Grouping Schemes 
The first task was to ensure that the new General Council was widely 
representative of the Movement. With this in mind, alternative grouping 
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schemes for the election of the General Council were prepared for 
the Co-ordination Committee by G. D. H. Cole.?? Both were drawn up 
on the assumption that the nominations for the seats allocated to a group 
could only come from unions in that group but that the election would 
be by the whole Congress. In one scheme Cole reduced the number of 
groups to the minimum consistent with some sort of community of 
interest and point of view within each group. There were eleven groups 
in this scheme with provision for a Council of 21 or 24 seats. The 
second scheme divided the unions into 17 groups with seats allocated for 
a Council of 22 or 30. Cole advised a periodical re-organization of the 
allocation of seats to suit the changed membership of unions. The second 
scheme for a Council of 30 was accepted by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee without amendment and was submitted, with other recom- 
mendations, in its report to the Trades Union Congress in September 
1920. The other recommendations were that a sub-committee system 
should be established to improve the efficiency of the General Council 
and that the standing orders of the Trades Union Congress should be 
amended to extend the powers of the General Council. The Congress 
accepted an amendment requesting separate representation for women 
on the General Council, otherwise the report was unaltered by 
4,858,000 votes to 1,767,000. 

To provide the representation for women a women’s group was 
formed and the size of the General Council was increased from 30 to 32 
members. The seats, apart from the two for women, were then allocated 
among the groups as far as possible according to membership. They 
were finally allocated as follows: 


Name of Group Membership No. of Seats 


Shipbuilding 146,314 
Printing and Paper 184,482 
Textiles (other than cotton) 175,400 
Clothing 176,854 
Leather 125,330 
Food, etc. 189,008 
Agriculture 138,000 
Public Employees 119,958 
Non-manual 124,300 
Iron and Steel 247,327 
Cotton 392,060 
Mining and Quarrying 983,415 
Railways 625,000 
Transport (other than railways) 465,663 
Engineering 623,057 
Building 428,280 
General Labourers 1,381,034 
Women 
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The allocation into groups and particularly the manner of distribut- 
ing the seats were bound to be the subject of criticism by some unions. 
The Parliamentary Committee gave unions until the 1st February 1921 
to appeal against the operation of the scheme. Thirteen unions were 
switched to other groups after appealing against their allocation but 
more fundamental objections made by a few unions, including those 
affiliated to the National Federation of General Workers, were re- 
jected.2® There was an inherent difficulty in allocating the general 
workers’ unions to a single group which could only be overcome if those 
unions agreed to be treated as single trade organizations for the purpose 
of allocation. All objections were removed by the time the Trades 
Union Congress met in September 1921 to elect the first General Council. 

Much the same faces were seen on the new General Council as on the 
Parliamentary Committee. The new method of representation made the 
General Council representative of industries but it drew very few men 
of marked ability into its ranks.?4 The new standing orders widened the 
field within which the General Council could operate but they gave it 
no real power to lead in industrial disputes or to intervene in inter- 
union disputes.** Indeed the standing orders had been devised to avoid 
giving offence to the affiliated unions. Yet the election of the General 
Council made a break with the past. It marked the beginning of a fresh 
and definite phase in the history of the Trades Union Congress. 

Trade unions after the First World War were restive; conscious of 
their new strength through increased numbers and their vital war-time 
role, and impatient with political action, they felt that they controlled 
their own destiny and that it lay in industrial action. 1920, the year 
during which the Ce6-ordination scheme was drawn up and accepted, 
was a year of belligerent gestures from the unions constituting the 
Triple Alliance. It was marked by the threat of a General Strike to force 
the Government to change its mind about military interference in the 
Russian-Polish war. So near in time to war it was not unnatural that 
trade unionists should use the terminology of war in relation to their 
own activities. Some of them wanted a ‘General Staff of Labour’ to co- 
ordinate their belligerency. The new General Council had all the 
appearance of being such a body; and when emotions are roused it is 
often appearance which matters. 

In so far as the role of the General Council as a ‘General Staff’ had 
any material significance it was dependent upon the whims of its affili- 
ated unions; it could plan but it could not direct, or lead on its own 
initiative; it had no identity which was distinct and separate from those 
unions. It was possible for this role to disappear by default, or for it to 
vary considerably in its significance. Had the Trades Union Congress 
been confined to this one function it is doubtful whether it would have 
survived when the clamour for aggressive industrial action on a large 
scale had passed. 
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THE FORMATION OF AN ADMINISTRATION 


It was the aim of those most intimately concerned with the re- 
organization of the Trades Union Congress to make it administratively 
efficent so that it could provide affiliated unions with services they 
could not give themselves. Harry Gosling had advocated this early in 
his campaign for change and he was supported by the other members 
of the Co-ordination Committee. But it became the appointed task of 
Fred Bramley to realize the aim. Bramley did not possess a detailed 
knowledge of administrative methods; given the state of the Trades 
Union Congress at that time such a knowledge would have been of little 
use anyway. He pressed for simple but fundamental innovations which 
were necessary to form the foundation upon which a large and stable 
organization could subsequently be built. From his appointment to the 
Congress staff in 1918 until 1923 Bramley was first an office assistant, 
then assistant secretary and the secretary of the Co-ordination Com- 
mittee. During much of that time C. W. Bowerman, the general secretary 
of the Trades Union Congress, was little more than the titular head. In 
1923 Bowerman retired and Bramley was elected to take his place as 
general secretary.2* W. M. Citrine of the Electrical Trades Union be- 
came the assistant secretary and brought qualities to the Trades Union 
Congress which were to be increasingly needed. He had a meticulous 
concern for detail, order and method. Citrine’s interventions ensured 
that the administration expanded along the correct lines. In 1925 
Bramley’s leadership was prematurely ended by illness, then death, and 
Citrine became the acting general secretary until September 1926 when 
he was elected unopposed to the vacant post.*”? By then the conception 
of the Trades Union Congress General Council as the ‘General Staff’ 
of Labour had been dissipated. But it had a stable administrative 
machine capable of expansion without any serious changes in its 
structure. 

From 1919 the administration of the Trades Union Congress was 
based on the development of the committee system ** and the employ- 
ment of specialist trade union officials to serve the committees.** This 
specialization led to the creation of departments within the administra- 
tion. Three types of committee were developed: there was a systematic 
establishment of six standing committees, each representing given 
industrial interests: there was a continuation and an expansion of com- 
mittees with a functional basis; and there were committees set up 
jointly with the Labour Party. 

1. The Co-ordination Committee suggested in a report to the Par- 
liamentary Committee in June 1920 that the members of the General 
Council should be divided into five industrial groups and that each 
group should be represented by a sub-committee and be served by a 
specialist full-time official.** It wanted each sub-committee to accumu- 
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late a special knowledge of industries it represented and to establish 
working relationships with any related federations or other outside 
trade union bodies. ‘Ultimately’, the Report stated, ‘it will be necessary 
for each Sub-Committee to develop special departments in the offices 
of the General Council...” *! 

The manner in which the industries were grouped indicated that the 
Co-ordination Committee envisaged the sub-committees and their 
departments as ready-made organizations to take charge of industrial 
disputes. Group A, for instance, was identical in composition to the 
Triple Industrial Alliance.** In December 1924, the functions of the 
Group sub-committees were defined more explicitly. ‘Broadly’, a 
report stated, ‘... all important matters affecting Unions in a given 
Group should be dealt with by that Group in the first instance, and 
recommendations should be made on the various subjects for submission 
to the General Council .. .’ *3 The Report singled out trade disputes 
as one of the matters to be dealt with in this way. 

The Congress affiliation fees were increased to finance the operation 
of the committees which was estimated to cost £10,000. Six secretaries 
were to be employed at salaries of £500 per annum, and there were to 
be twelve typists. The first appointment was made in September 1921 
when A. S. Firth was ‘temporarily engaged as Secretary of the Five 
Groups...’ ** The Co-ordination Committee then decided to make 
no further appointments until they had seen how the work of the com- 
mittees developed.*® 

The policy of caution which was adopted in implementing the Co- 
ordination Committee’s recommendation in part neutralized it, and 
prevented a subsequent expansion of the work of the sub-committees. 
No further specialist appointments were made to assist the sub-com- 
mittees, and Firth remained secretary of the five Groups until 1927.°* 
The essential secretarial work of the sub-committees was done but there 
were no persons to develop their work, in a sense to create work for 
them. Consequently they depended for their existence solely upon the 
interest which the member unions took in them. Their work varied 
considerably over time and in form and was never sufficiently important 
to warrant an increase in staff to serve them. There was, therefore, a 
circular relationship between the employment of specialist officials and 
the development of the sub-committee system. In 1924 when a memo- 
randum on the work of the sub-committees was compiled it was found 
that many trade unions had neglected the sub-committees altogether. 
Indeed only Group B did any worthwhile work at all.’ 

2. The second type of committee consisted of those which were set up 
for special purposes. The Parliamentary Committee had for many years 
elected committees to examine problems such as the management of the 
Trades Union Congress office, but they usually lapsed, either on the 
completion of their allotted tasks or by default. 
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The development of functional committees was not a specified part 
of the Co-ordination Scheme, though it figured in Bevin’s memorandum. 
It arose largely out of the impetus towards administrative efficiency 
which the Co-ordination Committee created. The development in- 
volved the continuation on a regular basis of committees already in 
existence and the creation of new committees. It became less of an ad hoc 
affair and was orientated towards functions which closely and per- 
manently affected the interests of the Trades Union Congress. The 
series of sub-committees on inter-union disputes was replaced in 
November 1919 by a Disputes Committee of three. Later a panel of 
seven members was established from which three persons were chosen 
for each hearing. Citrine stated that by 1925 the work on inter-union 
disputes alone was sufficient to keep one administrative official regularly 
employed.** The Office Committee which was elected intermittently 
until 1919 lost its function to the Co-ordination Committee but it was 
re-established on 1st February 1922 to discuss staff problems. By the end 
of 1922 it also dealt with finance and was called the Office and Finance 
Committee. It became the Finance and General Purposes Committee in 
1926 and was to be the most important sub-committee of the General 
Council. 

By 1924 there were seven sub-committees of the General Council, 
excluding the Group Committees, and nine joint committees with bodies 
other than the Labour Party.*® Some of these resulted from a better 
organization of the work of the General Council, others from an ex- 
tension of its functions. As new committees were formed they were 
allocated by the general secretary to one of the full-time officials, or 
kept under his own supervision, so that by 1925 there had developed 
personal and not functional departments within the office of the Trades 
Union Congress.*° 

In his first memorandum on office organization, written in 1925 when 
Bramley was ill, Citrine said that the time required for attention to 
committees was so great that there was little opportunity to do ordinary 
administrative work. He stated that the general secretary dealt with 
twelve committees in addition to supervising questions of general policy, 
general correspondence, preparation for General Council meetings, 
minutes of meetings, Congress reports, memoranda and deputations to 
Ministers. The Group Secretary, A. S. Firth, also had a department: a 
mixture of unrelated tasks. There was no logic in the distribution of 
committee work. Citrine was diffident about making clear-cut recom- 
mendations in Bramley’s absence for he did not know in detail what 
Bramley’s plans were. But he did suggest that a department should be 
established to deal with the organization of trade unions and related 
matters. His suggestion was accepted and an Organization Department 
was formed in June 1925 with H. V. Tewson as its secretary. A Station- 
ery and Directory Department was also established to deal with the post, 
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to address envelopes, to keep addressograph records and maintain 
stocks of stationery. 

As soon as Citrine became the acting general secretary he re-organized 
the administration. Members of the staff were given detailed instructions 
relating to committee procedure, correspondence and administration 
in general. A division of labour was effected among the clerical staff as 
clerks within departments were detailed to specialize in the work of 
particular committees. The Secretary’s and Assistant Secretary’s 
Departments were merged into one and the Group Secretary’s Depart- 
ment disappeared through a re-allocation of committee work. But there 
still remained a lack of uniformity between departments. Not all of them 
were clearly based on functions so that there was some overlapping and 
conflicting of interests.4! Uniformity, however, was intended and all 
new departments were to be based on functions. The administration 
was rationalized as far as the resources of the Trades Union Congress 
permitted at that time. 

3. The third type of committee consisted of those which were set up 
jointly with the Labour Party. Ever since the Labour Party had been 
formed there had been discussions of one kind or another about having 
closer working arrangements with the Trades Union Congress but noth- 
ing had materialized. Then in 1919 the Co-ordination Committee 
recommended the establishment of research, publicity and legal depart- 
ments under joint control. This recommendation, because it involved 
two separate organizations, was the subject of more memoranda, put 
under greater scrutiny and implemented after more delicate negotia- 
tions than any of the other recommendations made by the Co-ordination 
Committee. 

The discussions took a long time to get under way. Although Labour 
Party officials were members of the Co-ordination Committee the 
Labour Party was not officially represented on it. No recommendations 
about joint departments were included in the Co-ordination Committee 
report which was accepted by the Trades Union Congress in September 
1920. The first detailed plan for co-ordination between the Labour 
Party and the Trades Union Congress came from the Labour Party 
early in November 1920. It contained the Labour Party’s views only 
and was received with some annoyance by Bramley because he thought 
it should have come from the Co-ordination Committee. The memo- 
randum contained positive proposals but they were not discussed until 
the 25th May 192. 

The memorandum was based on the premise that there should be the 
maximum co-operation between trade unions and the Labour Party to 
devise a common policy and effect joint action. The Labour Party 
wanted to prevent overlapping—it expressed concern at the tendency 
of the Parliamentary Committee to formulate unilateral policy on 
political matters—and it wanted to provide joint services. It proposed, 
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therefore, that there should be a National Joint Council of Labour con- 
sisting of representatives of the Labour Party, the Parliamentary Labour 
Party and the Parliamentary Committee. The functions of the National 
Joint Council would be: 


‘(1) to consider, at the request of any of the three groups on the Com- 
mittee, questions affecting the Labour Movement as a whole: 

‘(2) to control the joint department of research, information and 
publicity...’ 


It proposed also that there should be one department to conduct the 
research, information and publicity work of both the Labour Party and 
the Parliamentary Committee and that the Labour Research Depart- 
ment, an independent research body, should be merged into the new 
department. Under the Labour Party plan the National Joint Council 
was to control all existing departments and services which were of com- 
mon utility to the Labour Party and the Trades Union Congress. 

The Labour Party initiative spurred the Trades Union Congress on 
for within a week of discussing the Labour Party memorandum the 
Co-ordination Committee had produced its own draft plan. The idea of 
having a National Joint Council to speak and act for the Labour Move- 
ment as a whole was accepted but the powers of the Council were 
circumscribed. It was given no control whatever over the proposed joint 
departments; it was simply intended to operate as a joint committee in 
general, national labour matters. The proposal for one joint department 
was rejected; instead separate joint departments were to be established 
for research, publicity, legal advice, and international affairs, with pro- 
vision for the formation of other departments if necessary. A full-time 
official was to be placed in charge of each department. It was to be the 
duty of each department to undertake ‘(a) the work required of it by 
the General Council of the Trades Union Congress and the Executive 
Committee of the Labour Party, both individually and jointly; (4) such 
work as may be necessary for the National Joint Council; and (c) 
special work for affiliated organizations.’ 

The main pressure to get a scheme formulated and implemented came 
from Arthur Henderson, the Labour Party secretary. He obtained the 
approval of the Labour Party Conference for the Co-ordination Com- 
mittee’s scheme shortly after it was announced; and on the rath July 
1921 he circulated another memorandum to the members of the Par- 
liamentary Committee, called ‘Co-ordination—Next Step’, in which he 
suggested questions for the consideration of the National Joint Council, 
proposed arrangements for the composition of the joint departmental 
committees and the staffing of the joint departments, and named the 
Labour Party nominees for the National Joint Council and each of the 
joint committees. This was too much for Bramley. At the top of his copy 
of the memorandum was added the note: ‘No attempt to submit same 
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to joint committee. They just make plans and ask us for endorsement.’ 
The Parliamentary Committee had endorsed the revised scheme on the 
15th June but they were unable to implement it until it had been 
accepted by the Trades Union Congress in September. In October the 
new General Council submitted their nominees for the National Joint 
Council and the joint committees, **? but continued to discuss details of 
the scheme until the 4th January 1922 when it was jointly and finally 
ratified. 

Once the joint committees were manned steps were quickly taken to 
shape the departments. The Labour Party already had staff employed 
on research, publicity and international matters and these men were 
transferred to work for the joint departments. As neither the Trades 
Union Congress nor the Labour Party had anyone employed on legal 
matters, the formation of a Legal Department was a completely new 
venture so the National Joint Council recommended that it should be 
postponed until the other departments were firmly established.** The 
joint committee for the Legal Department was not summoned and the 
Department was never formed. The Research, Press and Publicity, and 
International Departments functioned from the 1st January 1922. The 
Labour Party library also came under joint control.‘ 

The three joint departments expanded under pressure from their 
full-time heads.** The correlation between the appointment of specialist 
officials to supervise committees and the formation of departments was 
amply demonstrated by the joint committees. In the one case where no 
official was appointed to take charge of a committee, namely the legal 
committee, the committee did not even meet. At their inception the 
joint departments employed five administrators and ten clerical workers; 
in 1925 they employed nine administrators and seventeen clerical 
workers. Their staff in 1925 was greater by five than the whole adminis- 
trative staff of the Trades Union Congress. 

The officials of the Trades Union Congress were not satisfied with 
the joint departments. Their lack of enthusiasm was apparent through- 
out all the stages of negotiation. When the re-organization of Congress 
had taken effect and an expansion of the General Council’s own ad- 
ministration was taking place, Bramley resented having to share the 
control of the joint departments with the Labour Party. He had other 
objections too, which he outlined in a brief memorandum, undated but 
obviously written sometime during the first five months of 1925 when a 
case for withdrawing from the joint departments was being prepared. 

The case was eventually completed by Citrine and issued to the 
General Council on the 14th May 1925 as a Report on Joint Depart- 
ments. First, the report stated that the specifically trade union services 
provided by the joint departments were excessively costly; that con- 
sequently the General Council was consuming the whole of its income 
and could neither fulfil its functions efficiently nor extend them.** 
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Secondly, it stated that dual control prevented an effective supervision 
of the work of the departments and that it had not been possible to 
exercise discipline over the staff. The heads of the departments had 
hardly ever consulted with Bramley. Thirdly, some friction had resulted 
between the General Council and the Labour Party over the right of 
heads of departments to continue in their posts after they had become 
Members of Parliament. The General Council was opposed to them 
holding two posts. Fourthly, it was argued that the operation of the 
departments had been made more difficult by the anomalies in the 
salaries paid to the joint department officials and the General Council 
staff, which favoured the former.*’ Lastly, the officials of the Trades 
Union Congress, believing firmly in the effectiveness of trade union 
action, wanted the Trades Union Congress distinguished from the 
Labour Party, strengthened and widened by its own services for re- 
search, publicity and administration. ‘We need have no quarrel with 
the Labour Party,’ Bramley wrote, ‘but we must recognize our separate 
spheres of work.’ He stated that the experience 


of the Labour Government when in office made it quite clear that the policy 
of the T.U.C. General Council could not permanently remain in the present 
association with that of the Labour Party . . . The Labour Party cannot have 
it both ways. If when in office we are to be detached from the Labour Move- 
ment, we cannot be treated as an integral part of that movement when 
Labour is out of office. During the period the Labour Government was in 
office we were not taken into consultation at all by the Prime Minister.“ 


Bramley said that he did not have five minutes’ conversation with 
MacDonald during his premiership. 

The case for withdrawing from the joint departments was accepted 
by the General Council and, after discussions with representatives of the 
Labour Party, fresh arrangements were made to operate from the end 
of March 1926. The International Department reverted to Labour 
Party control; the staff of the other two departments was shared 
between the Trades Union Congress and the Labour Party, and the 
Trades Union Congress set up its own research and press and publicity 
departments. The joint committees for the departments were abolished. 
Only the library and the telephone operator remained under joint con- 
trol. The National Joint Council continued to meet but it was in- 
effectual. The Trades Union Congress had embarked seriously on a 
process of unilateral administrative development. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The principal changes which occurred in the organization and ad- 
ministration of the Trades Union Congress between 1918 and 1927 
constituted a distinct phase in trade union development. At the begin- 
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ning of the period the Trades Union Congress was strong in numbers but 
weak in almost every other respect. It held no authority over its affiliated 
unions, either constitutional or moral; it was narrow and restricted in 
its activities; unable to give guidance, to co-ordinate or to provide 
material assistance where unions could not help themselves; and it was 
palpably inefficient in the use of its limited resources. At the end of the 
period the Trades Union Congress was weaker numerically; it had en- 
gaged in an unsuccessful industrial dispute of major proportions, but it 
was strong in a new and lasting respect. Its constitutional authority 
had changed little. On the other hand its activities were as wide as its 
members cared to define them. By itself this factor was unimportant for 
if an organization is inefficient it matters little how wide its activities 
are. But the Trades Union Congress was now consciously striving for 
efficiency and to get it all the known conditions were being applied. 
It had laid the foundations of an effective administration and had 
built the essential superstructure. 

The reasons for the changes are clear. In the first place there emerged 
a few determined and ambitious trade union leaders whose skills were 
complementary. There was Harry Gosling whose fanciful idea about a 
trade union centre started a movement towards re-organization. He 
displayed a dogged persistence in support of his idea. Ernest Bevin and 
G. D. H. Cole gave the idea a realizable form. These had other jobs to 
do. The application of the form had to be the task of a full-time official 
of the Trades Union Congress. After Bevin and G. D. H. Cole had 
worked out a scheme it became the dedicated task of Fred Bramley to 
implement it. He wanted a strong and efficient Trades Union Congress 
for various reasons, prominent amongst which was the desire to lead it 
himself. But without the ego and drive of Bramley, the development 
may not have taken place. Later in time and in demand were Citrine’s 
qualities as an administrator. 

A feature of the changes in the Trades Union Congress was the role 
played by a few individuals in bringing them about. Yet, with all their 
complementary qualities, they would have been ineffectual had not the 
economic and social condition of the country obtruded the need for a 
strong Trades Union Congress, and created the climate of opinion to 
make it possible. The whole period was marked by industrial unrest, a 
belief in the effectiveness of industrial action and a desire to use it on a 
grand scale. 

In the matter of re-organizing the Trades Union Congress, as indeed 
in all sociological problems, there were a number of interdependent 
factors of unequal weight yet each vital for the correct solution. As 
already mentioned, the trade union leaders who desired a re-organization 
acted at a propitious time. But unless they had used technically adequate 
methods the opportunity to reach a permanent solution might have been 
wasted. As it happened, the methods used were adequate. Their basic 
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feature was that they contributed towards the division of labour in 
administration and therefore increased specialization. 

The Parliamentary Committee was replaced by a larger General’ 
Council more representative of industrial interests. This ensured that 
the General Council could divide up into specialist sub-committees 
covering all the main industrial interests of the Trades Union Congress. 
The General Council thus delegated the work of deliberating on 
specific matters to committees more suited in size and composition for 
deliberation. Its principal function was to receive reports and recom- 
mendations and to make decisions on the basis on them. The sub- 
committees could only deliberate effectively on the basis of information. 
Collecting and collating information about complex problems was not 
a task which a sub-committee consisting of busy trade union leaders 
could undertake. The only way of getting it done effectively was to em- 
ploy full-time officials for the task. That is, to extend the division of 
labour still further. On a limited scale this method was used. Full-time 
officials were allocated to serve sub-committees. The need for this 
specialization was reflected clearly in the results. Where an official had 
a manageable number of sub-committees to look after, the sub-com- 
mittees flourished regardless of their subject; where an official was over- 
burdened, as was the secretary of the Group Committees, some of the 
sub-committees functioned ineffectively or ceased to function altogether; 
where a sub-committee did not have the services of a full-time official 
at all, as with the joint legal committee, it was a committee in name 
only. The move towards efficient administration then necessarily in- 
volved an expansion of the specialist staff. As this occurred sub-com- 
mittees were redistributed, re-organized or dissolved to enable the 
officials to perform related tasks. Functional departments developed. 
The very existence of departments created an impetus towards ex- 
pansion for in each department the same process of specialization 
tended to take place; moreover each head of a department had facilities 
for ‘empire building’, even though on a small scale, which were denied 
him in a simple uncomplicated monolithic organization. 

By 1927 the Trades Union Congress had the making of a trade union 
bureaucracy akin to the civil service. By comparative standards its scale 
was small but it was sufficient to have an impact on the nature and 
effectiveness of trade union action. Within the limits of trade union 
traditions and practices, the decisions of the General Council came more 
and more to be based on information supplied by specialists. The ambit 
of administrative decision-making spread so that minor and routine 
decisions were made quickly, and often more effectively. From this stage 
the Trades Union Congress was able to accumulate authority amongst 
trade unions which had no constitutional basis but which was derived 
from its knowledge and integrity. It thereby contributed more positively 
than ever before to the establishment of a Trade Union Movement. 
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NOTES 


1 Much of the material in this paper 
comes from unpublished T.U.C. sources. 
I am grateful to Sir Vincent Tewson, the 
General Secretary of the T.U.C., for per- 
mitting me to consult the records of the 
T.U.C. I would also like to thank those 
T.U.C. officials who so generously gave 
me their assistance. 

2 See The Congress of 1868. The Origins 
and Establishment of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, by A. E. Musson. 

3 The members of the committee were 
Alexander Macdonald ( Miners’ National 
Assocn.), Lloyd Jones (Manchester 
Fustian Currers), Joseph Leicester (Flint 
Glass Makers’ Society); George Potter, 
chairman, and George Howell, secretary 
(ibid., p. 47). At the 4th T.U.C., in 
1872, the Parliamentary Committee was 
charged with the job of preparing a code 
of standing orders for the government of 
future congresses. Such a code was 
accepted in 1873 and remained virtually 
unchanged for 47 years. 

* History of Trade Unionism, by S. and B. 
Webb, p. 360. 

5 James Sexton in a T.U.C. deputation 
in August 1919 told the Home Secretary 
that ‘the function of the Trades Union 
Congress . . . is purely legislative’ (Police 
and Prison Officers’ Magazine, 24th Sep- 
tember 1919). 

*The complaint concerned the dis- 
tribution of circulars and information to 
Labour Members of Parliament (Par- 
liamentary Committee Minutes, 29th 
April 1902). The assistant was appointed 
in October 1902 at a salary of £156a year. 

7 Parliamentary Committee Minutes, 
10th November 1903. The clerk, W. J. 
Bolton, stayed with the T.U.C. for forty 
years and when he retired he was the 
head of the International Department. 

* General Secretary of the Amalgam- 
ated Society of Watermen, Lightermen 
and Bargemen. 

* T.U.C. Report, 1916, p. 62. 

1° This suggestion was first made in 
1907 by the Labour Party but it was re- 
jected by the Parliamentary Committee 
as being of little practical use. 

11 Parliamentary Committee Minutes, 
11th October 1916. 

12 Bramley was an organizer for the 
National Amalgamated Furnishing 
Trades Association and a member of the 
Parliamentary Committee, 1916-17. 

3 The idea of a ‘ederation of trade 


unions distinct from the T.U.C. had been 
canvassed on many occasions before the 
G.F.T.U. was established on the 24th 
January 1899. It materialized on this 
occasion mainly because of the severe 
defeat the engineers had suffered in 1897. 
Its objects were far-reaching but it never 
received the support its promoters hoped 
for. After the First World War it was 
shed of most of its functions and was re- 
garded thereafter as an organization, an 
inadequate one at that, to finance trade 
unions during industrial disputes. 

4JIn 1912 the Miners’ Federation 
decided to enter into relations with other 
trade unions with a view to taking joint 
action for mutual assistance. It ap- 
proached the National Union of Railway- 
men and the ‘Transport Workers’ 
Federation and obtained their agreement 
at a conference in April 1914, to act in 
collusion. The upshot was the formation 
in 1915 of the Triple Industrial Alliance, 
a formidable potential industrial fighting 
force representing about 1,350,000 
workers. The Alliance arose partly out of 
the deficiencies of the Trades Union Con- 
gress and partly out of the Miners’ 
Federation’s dislike of the General 
Federation of Trade Unions. 

18 The eleven members were: H. Gos- 
ling, R. Williams, J. R. Clynes, Arthur 
Henderson, J. Muir, E. Bevin, J. 
O’Grady, J. T. Brosnlie, J. W. Bowen, 
T. E. Naylor and R. B. Walker. Later 
the number was increased to fourteen by 
the addition of Frank Hodges (Miners’ 
Federation), C. W. Bowerman and G. H. 
Stuart-Bunning, secretary and president 
of the T.U.C. 

16 Parliamentary Committee Minutes, 
8th October 1919. 

17 Minutes of the first meeting of the 
sub-committee, 23rd October 1919. 

18 These representatives were: E. 
Bevin, Frank Hodges, R. Williams, J. T. 
Brownlie and J. R. Clynes. 

1°This was a committee of the 
National Industrial Conference which 
the Government had summoned on the 
27th February 1919 to examine ways of 
securing industrial peace. It appointed 
A. Henderson, W. Bradshaw, W. F. 
Purdy, J. Hindle, and G. D. H. Cole, to 
meet the Parliamentary Committee sub- 
comunittee. 

*° It is dated the 19th November 1919. 
A copy is reproduced in Appendix I. 
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21 The interim report had been ac- 
cepted by the Parliamentary Committee 
on the 24th November. Clearly the pace 
was quickening. 

22 Cole was a co-opted member of the 
Co-ordination Committee because of his 
position as the secretary of the trade 
union side of the joint committee set up 
by the National Industrial Conference. 

23 As well as wanting a say in the 
affairs of all the groups where they had 
large memberships the general workers’ 
unions wanted to double their representa- 
tion on the General Council. 

24 Ernest Bevin did not go on the 
General Council until 1925 but this was 
most probably from choice. 

25 The Parliamentary Committee was 
appointed to watch over legislation which 
concerned affiliated trade unions, and 
was largely restricted to this function. 
The General Council was an industrial 
body. Its duties were as follows: ‘(a) The 
General Council shall keep a watch on 
all industrial movements, and_ shall 
attempt, where possible, to co-ordinate 
Industrial Action. (6) It shail promote 
common action by the Trade Movement 
on general questions, such as wages and 
hours of labour and any matter of 
general concern that may arise between 
Trade Unions and employers or between 
the Trade Union Movement and the 
Government, and shall have power to 
assist any Union which is attacked on any 
vital question of Trade Union principle. 
(c) Where disputes arise, or threaten to 
arise, between Trade Unions, it shall use 
its influence to promote a settlement. 
(d) It shall assist Trade Unions in the 
work of organization and shall carry on 
propaganda with a view to strengthening 
the Industrial side of the Movement, and 
shall co-operate with other Trade Union 
bodies for the attainment of any or all of 
the above objects. (e) It shall also enter 
into relations with the Trade Union 
Labour Movements in other countries 
with a view to promoting common 
action and international solidarity.’ 

26 Bowerman had been general sec- 
retary since 1911. 

27 Fred Bramley died on the 1oth 
October 1925, aged 51 years. 

#8 At the 1920 T.U.C. Bevin had justi- 
fied the increase in the size of the General 
Council over the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee by stating that without the extra 
numbers the General Council could not 
develop a committee system. 


2® Mention should be made here of a 
minor, but unsuccessful, attempt by the 
Co-ordination Committee to ease the 
burden of work on the General Council 
and its officials. Quite late in the develop- 
ment of the Co-ordination Scheme, on 
the 27th April 1921, a small sub-com- 
mittee of the Co-ordination Committee, 
consisting of E. L. Poulton, Harry Gos- 
ling and Fred Bramley, recommended 
the appointment of a full-time chairman 
for the General Council. They gave a 
number of reasons for their recommenda- 
tion, all related to the volume of work 
and responsibilities of the job. They 
assumed that after the election of the 
General Council these factors would in- 
crease in significance. The sub-committee 
enumerated details about the proposed 
post including the one that there should 
still be a separate and part-time president 
of the Trades Union Congress. The Co- 
ordination Committee and the Par- 
liamentary Committee agreed with the 
proposal and it appeared on the agenda 
of the 1921 Trades Union Congress. A 
number of prominent delegates at the 
Congress, however, disapproved of the 
idea, and sensing that they might be 
defeated if the issue were put to the vote, 
the Parliamentary Committee withdrew 
the motion. The proposal was dropped 
altogether. 

3° The Groups were: Group A—min- 
ing, railways and transport; Group B— 
shipbuilding, engineering, iron and steel, 
building; Group C—cotton, other tex- 
tiles, clothing, leather; Group D—glass, 
pottery, distribution, agriculture, general 
workers; Group E-—printing, public 
employees, non-manual workers. A 
women’s group was added after the 1920 
T.U.C. 

31 Report to Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, roth June 1920. 

52 At the first meeting of the Group A 
sub-committee on the 5th October 1921 
the question of it taking over the func- 
tions of the Triple Industrial Alliance 
was discussed but no formal arrange- 
ment was made as the Alliance became 
defunct. 

33 Final Report of the Functions Com- 
mittee of the General Council, 15th 
December 1924. 

34 Minutes of the Co-ordination Com- 
mittee, goth September 1921. Firth had 
been employed to assist Mr. Arthur 
Greenwood on a Cost of Living Inquiry 
but in January 1921 he had been given 
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the temporary job of helping to prepare 
for the election of the General Council. 

35 A separate secretary was appointed 
to serve the group formed for women 
trade unionists. 

36 He succeeded Citrine as assistant 
general secretary of the T.U.C. in 1927. 

37 Since the early 1930’s the sub- 
committees have hardly ever met though 
they have continued to be elected each 
year up till the present. 

38 Report to General Council on 
Office Organization, May 1925. 

3® This expansion created administra- 
tive difficulties so, in September 1924, 
the General Council set up a Functions 
Committee ‘to inquire into the whole 
question of Committees, having regard 
to their functions, personnel and appro- 
priate work in the light of past experience 
and bearing in mind the new duties con- 
ferred by Congress . . .” This committee, 
at its most influential stage with Ernest 
Bevin, Arthur Pugh and Walter Citrine 
amongst its five members, ranged its 
activities well beyond its terms of 
reference. 

4° In 1921 a Trade Boards Department 
was formed to give effect to the decisions 
of the Trade Boards Advisory Council, a 
body representative of the affiliated 
unions interested in the operation of the 
Trade Boards Act, 1918. It had a part- 
time secretary, J. J. Mallon, and a full- 
time assistant, J. V. C. Wray. But this 
Department did not remain long as an 
exception to the development of personal 


departments for the assistant, Wray, 
quite soon had to supervise the work of a 
number of committees. 

‘1 The Organization Department, for 
example, dealt with the organization of 
all kinds of persons, including women 
workers, while the Women’s Department 
dealt with women as a class. 

‘2 The first mrembers of the National 
Joint Council were: Arthur Pugh, 
Robert Smillie and Harry Gosling for 
the General Council, and C. T. Cramp, 
J. R. MacDonald and Sidney Webb for 
the Labour Party. 

-4 Minutes of the first National Joint 
Council, 18th November 1921. 

‘4 This was a part of the Research 
Department. 

45 These were: research, Arthur Green- 
wood; press and publicity, W. W. 
Henderson; international, W. Gillies. 

46 In 1924 the General Council had an 
income of about £18,500 to cover all its 
expenses; the grant given by the T.U.C. 
to the three joint departments for the 
period 1st April 1924-31st March 1925 
was £6,500. 

47 In 1924-5 each head of department 
received £575 a year, whereas Citrine, 
the assistant general secretary of the 
T.U.C., received only £475 a year. The 
salaries of others displayed anomalies too. 

‘8 Undated memorandum. Bramley 
claimed that the Home Secretary (Arthur 
Henderson) in the first Labour Govern- 
ment treated the T.U.C. like an associa- 
tion of employers. 


APPENDIX I 


London Nov: 19th 1919 


SUGGESTED RE-ORGANIZATION 
OF THE 
TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


by: 
(Ernest Bevin) 


I hold the view that Congress should develop the Industrial side of the: 
Movement as against the ‘deputizing’ or ‘Political’ conception, and to this 


end, I suggest: 


I. THE ABOLITION OF THE PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE as such, and the 
SUBSTITUTION of a GENERAL COUNCIL which shall be representative of the 
various groups of Economic interests affiliated to Congress. 

2. The Groups should be divided as follows: 


(a) MINING. 
(6) RAILWAYS. 
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TRANSPORT—all forms other than Railways. 
METAL, CHEMICAL and allied PRODUCTION. 
ENGINEERING ETC: to include metal and woodwork manufacture 
such as Engineering, Shipbuilding, and all forms of manufacture 
by conjunction of Metal and Wood. 

(f) BUILDING. 

(g) DOMESTIC TRADES MANUFACTURING SECTION: such as, Clothing, 
boots, etc. 

(A) DOMESTIC DISTRIBUTIVE. 

(t) GENERAL WORKERS AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


The constrruTion of the counciL should be two from each Group, making 
a Total Membership of 18 (EIGHTEEN). The qualification of a person to 
represent a group shall be that the body nominating shall have a PROVED 
MEMBERSHIP in the group, and they shall be subject to election by the whole 
. Congress. 
THE DUTIES OF THE COUNCIL should be: 


1. To watch all Movements; to attempt where possible to co-ordinate 
Industrial Action when more than one Union, or one Body of persons 
in a Trade is affected. 

. To conduct enquiries where disputes exist between Unions or groups 
of Unions with the view to preventing internal struggles in the 
Movement. 

. To assist in the co-ordination of DEMANDS on general question, such as 
MINIMUM WAGES and HOURS OF LABOUR. 

. To carry on PROPAGANDA with the view of strengthening the Industrial 
side of the Movement. 


I further suggest that the Council should, by means of sub-committees 
who should report to the Council, develop the following DEPARTMENTS: 


(a) RESEARCH & INVESTIGATION; (which means incorporation of the 
work now carried on by the Fabian Research Department). 
TO WATCH THE PoLicy of all Industrial Councils and to offer 
proposals to the various Unions to strengthen the workers’ control 
over Industry. 
To CO-OPERATE with the CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT to devise the 
best means of Distributing Foon, etc., during National Upheavals. 
To establish INTERNATIONAL DEPARTMENTS co-ordinating all the 
various International organisations. 
To establish a LEGAL DEPARTMENT which could be at the disposal 
of all the TRADEs UNIONS dealing with Industrial Legislation. 
To establish a Committee for the purpose of assisting when any 
affiliated Union is attacked on a vital principle and needs the 
assistance of the rest of the Movement. 


The councit should also have power to appoint ADVISORY COMMITTEES from 
the groups to advise the General Council which should be presided over and 
officered by Members of the GENERAL COUNCIL. 
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I would further suggest that a report of the work of each Sub-Committee 
or group, should be submitted to ANNUAL CONGRESS, in their order. 


FINANCE: I suggest that the whole cost of this work should be met by a 
LEVY OF ONE PENNY PER MEMBER per annum, which would 
yield approximately £20,000 (twenty thousand pounds) per 
ANNUM. 


I support that Two members of the LABOUR PARTY EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
shall sit upon the General Council and vice versa, but who shall have no vote, 
they to act as liaison officers between the two bodies in order to strengthen 
and co-ordinate the efforts of both. 


NOTES 


The Nuffield Foundation, in pursuance of its programme for the advance- 
ment of sociological studies in the United Kingdom, offers during an 
experimental period of three years commencing in 1959 a small number of 
Scholarships for advanced training in Sociology. These Scholarships are open 
to persons who have already begun to work either as students or teachers in 
the sociological field and who wish either to carry their general training 
further or to develop their knowledge of a special field of interest, in order to 
qualify themselves for more senior research and teaching appointments in 
sociology in the United Kingdom. 

The awards are open to men and women of outstanding merit, between 
the ages of 26 and 35, who are normally resident in the United Kingdom, 
who hold a degree in a sociological subject of a United Kingdom Univer- 
sity, and whose talents and inclinations fit them for an academic career in 
this field. They will be held in or under the direction of a University Depart- 
ment or other approved institution. 

The value of the scholarship will, as far as possible, be adjusted to the 
individual’s circumstances after consultation with the Head of the Depart- 
ment in which he wishes to work. 

Selection for awards will be made once a year. Applications must be 
submitted by 1st May each year to the Director of the Nuffield Foundation, 
Nuffield Lodge, Regent’s Park, London, N.W.1, from whom full details and 
application forms can be obtained. 


The Karnatak University, Dharwar, Mysore, India, will publish a 
biannual Journal, The International Journal of Comparative Sociology, the first 
issue to appear in February 1960. 


ERRATUM 
Vol. X, No. 3, page 256, line 23: 
‘Craftsmen foremen and kindred’ should be printed in the low status, and 
not in the high status group. 





GENETICS, SOCIAL STRUCTURE, 
INTELLIGENCE AND STATISTICS 


J. W. Thompson 


I. INTRODUCTION 


out to demonstrate that the observed differences between social 

classes in measured intelligence are more likely to be explained 
by environmental than genetic factors. The present writer, without 
necessarily admitting that Dr. Halsey has proved his case, discusses 
what could be inferred regarding the usage of educational and psycho- 
logical statistics, if what he says is true. Burt, who emphasizes the gene- 
tic component in intelligence, has said: ‘It is the function of statistical 
procedures to decide between alternative hypotheses by testing their 
verifiable corollaries.’ *? The present writer maintains that statistics can 
fulfil this function only if properly used, and instances of their misuse in 
educational and psychological research are given, which may explain 
why Dr. Halsey’s hypothesis has met with strong opposition from at 
least one educational psychologist. 


I: A RECENT ARTICLE in this journal,! Dr. A. H. Halsey set 


Il. THE CONTROVERSY AND THE PARTICIPANTS 


Jean Floud and A. H. Halsey have expressed their ‘environmental’ 
point of view concerning intelligence in Social Class and Educational 
Opportunity.* Sir Cyril Burt has described his ‘genetic’ point of view in 
articles in the British Journal of Statistical Psychology, the British Journal of 
Educational Psychology,* and recently in the British Journal of Educational 
Studies.* It should be noted that neither side denies that there are inborn 
differences in intelligence, or that in practice differing environments 
bring about modifications of intelligent behaviour. In addition Floud 
and Halsey ° have pointed out (a) that they have been careful to specify 
measured intelligence and (6) that they were not concerned with in- 
dividuals but with groups. There is, in fact, a risk of argument that is 
purely semantic, but Vernon’s I,, Ig, and I, should help to avoid this; 
it is on the question of differences in measured intelligence between, 
for example, children whose fathers are in different occupational groups 
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that the gap between the two sides is greatest. The crucial test for decid- 
ing the issue, at any rate for Burt, is the study of identical twins who have 
been reared in different circumstances, but it seems to the present 
writer that a further long period of time may elapse before a large 
enough number of twins is found, and that indeed, before Burt’s 
position could be completely accepted the study would have to be world- 
wide, as Halsey’s position is based on very general assumptions regard- 
ing education and social structure. There are other objections to twin 
studies—Warburton * remarks that the study of separated identical 
twins is tantamount to the same person living two separate lives. If this 
is the case, it seems to the present writer that in comparing the I.Q.’s 
of identical twins by means of a correlation coefficient, it should be 
regarded as surprising that it should fail to reach unity rather than 
confirmation of the ‘genetic’ hypothesis be sought by pointing out 
how high the correlation is in spite of environmental differences. For 
unless the correlation is near to unity, an apparently small difference in 
correlation could account for considerable environmental influence— 
as Sumner says (p. 40) 7: ‘It is necessary to interpret the correlation co- 
efficient in relative terms. A correlation of 0-g would not be high in the 
case of two “paired”’ and similar mental tests, whereas in determining 
the degree of relationship between a physical and a mental character- 
istic it would be difficult to find a value of r much greater than 0:5.’ 
Sumner’s table of forecasting efficiencies (p. 52) shows moreover that 
for a correlation coefficient of o-go between two tests, prediction of the 
score on one test as compared with that on the other is only 56-4 per cent 
better than pure chance, a figure which rises only to 68-8 per cent when 
the correlation is 0-95. On the genetic hypothesis, only a correlation of 
nearly 1:00 would have any meaning. It does not seem likely, either, 
that the two sides in the controversy will agree to each other’s estimates 
of home environment, and both Halsey (p. 26) } and Burt (p. 168) ? 
appear to be trying to interpret the data of Newman, Freeman and 
Holzinger, regarding twins, to their own advantage. Thus it seems that 
although ‘it is the function of statistical procedures to decide between 
alternative hypotheses by testing their verifiable corollaries’, proof 
acceptable to both sides in this case will be hard to come by, and 
argument will continue, supported on the one hand by the rapidly 
growing facts and theories of sociology, and on the other by further 
neurological evidence, and that little can be done to accelerate a final 
solution. 

It is not with the fitness of statistics as such to bring about a recon- 
ciliation between basic sociological and psychological concepts that the 
writer proposes to deal in this article—the fitness, provided statistical 
procedures are properly used, is taken for granted—what it is now pro- 
posed to discuss is the implication for current statistical usage of War- 
burton’s remark * (in relation to Floud and Halsey’s statement that 
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measured intelligence, as manifest in groups based on social class, is 
largely an acquired characteristic), that he feels bound ‘to cavil at a ten- 
word sentence which wipes out the results of forty years’ research’. 

There is, of course, not the slightest possibility of the results of Burt’s 
research being wiped out, as the antithesis is nothing like as great as 
Warburton suggests, but it is a sobering thought that someone like 
Halsey may one day throw up an hypothesis which is so revolutionary 
that it might substantially disorganize educational psychology. If 
statistics enable us to decide between hypotheses, and if investigations 
in educational psychology are continually taking place and are con- 
ducted in a proper way, psychologists ought surely, never to find them- 
selves in the position which Warburton evidently efivisages, of having 
the results of forty years of research, if not wiped out, then at least 
threatened? The present writer thinks that Halsey’s suggestion, which 
is quite a moderate one, comes as a shock to psychologists, and appears 
more revolutionary than it is, because of the extent to which they have 
been unconsciously deceiving themselves through using statistics to re- 
inforce existing hypotheses rather than to think out, and confirm new 
ones. As statistics can never prove anything in the exact sense, but only 
indicate which hypothesis is most probably true, they can be a source of 
comfort in bolstering up existing hypotheses which explain the area of 
facts with which one is familiar, to the exclusion of others which admit 
further facts less well known. 


Ill. THE COMMON MISUSE OF STATISTICS 


It is not suggested that the participants in the controversy (who have 
all organized and sustained comprehensive research programmes) have 
been at fault—the writer is more inclined to think that there has been 
widespread misuse of statistics in the design and interpretation of in- 
dividual researches, which, touching upon a wide variety of topics, are 
sources for suggesting trends and initial hypotheses. The following faults 
appear to be common: 

(1) Ignoring error when a result is achieved in accordance with ex- 
pectations, and invoking error to a greater extent than warranted, in 
explaining away embarrassing results. 

(2) Extending this form of subjectivity to work done by people with 
whom we are, or are not, in agreement, and using this type of appraisal 
unfavourably in the case of argument. 

(3) Having justifiably pointed out the shortcomings of a piece of 
research, to go too far, and to unjustifiably conclude that the hypothesis 
which the research was designed to prove is false, or at least unworthy 
of serious consideration. 

(4) Rejecting outright a conclusion solely because it is obtained by 
means of a technique associated with a certain school of thought. 
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(5) Using several methods to attain a desired result and reporting 
only the successful one. 

It will probably be agreed that, human nature being what it is, the 
faults just described are by no means confined to educational psycholo- 
gists (the last fault being so common as to be said by cynics to be uni- 
versal). However, their cumulative effect may be considerable, and the 
subjectivity in interpretation permitted by real or assumed statistical 
error, especially in the case of regression to the mean, may have, in the 
long run, contributed to the situation in which Halsey’s ‘environmental’ 
hypothesis has affronted orthodox educational psychology. 


IV. REGRESSION TO THE MEAN AND REGRESSION FALLACIES 


If a class of children are given a test, and are then re-tested after an 
intervening period, then, unless there is perfect correlation between the 
test and re-test, i.e. unless the reliability of the test is unity, high scorers 
on the original test will score less highly on the re-test, and those with 
low scores on the first test will appear to improve. If the improved scores 
of the dull children (supposing the test to be one of intelligence) are 
then attributed to some intervening influence, such as a course of wood- 
work, the investigator is open to the charge of claiming credit for what 
is inevitable whether the children had taken the course in woodwork or 
not, his conclusions being vitiated by a regression fallacy. This kind of 
charge has been levelled against work done by the headmaster at Lank- 
hills Special School, Winchester, with tests constructed by W. P. 
Alexander,® work which led Alexander * to claim that there were two 
kinds of intelligence, practical as well as verbal, and to emphasize the 
need for a practical or technological approach for that kind of child. It 
may well be that if the regression fallacy had not been over-stressed that 
another hypothesis might have been considered in connection with the 
results—viz. retardation due to home background. For, although a 
regression effect was undoubtedly operating, its theoretical value can 
only be calculated approximately, and to be sure that the practical 

. approach brought no improvement it would be necessary to repeat the 
same experiment with a control group, for which it is now too late. The 
regular inclusion of tests of practical ability similar to Alexander’s F 
factor, in a comprehensive test battery, suggests that he may have been 
right up to a point. The qualified admission that there may be some 
truth in research findings in spite of obvious experimental defects is to 
be contrasted with the common practice of rejecting out of hand any 
results suspected of the possibility of being tainted with a regression 
fallacy, and of using the work of Galton (who made a mistake in that 
respect) to arouse ridicule. The story told is that Galton in predicting 
the heights of sons from the heights of their fathers concluded that 
human stature ‘regressed’ towards the mean of the race, and that he 
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failed to see that if one starts with sons and tries to predict the heights 
of fathers, one is then faced with the opposite conclusion—viz. that tall 
men and short men are increasing in number at the expense of those of 
medium height. Other more absurd illustrations of the fallacy are then 
given for less prosaic fields than genetics. But reference to Galton’s 
original paper ’ shows it is doubtful whether he in fact committed 
himself in sufficient detail to parental regression to deserve such gibes, 
and Galton’s interpretation of ‘regression’ in a literal sense (from which 
the present purely statistical term is derived) should surely rather be 
taken as a warning of how much easier it is to make a statistic serve a 
given purpose (in this case to support the theory of blended inheritance) 
than to think out, and to statistically confirm an hypothesis which 
accounts consistently for all the facts. 

Regression, in the statistical sense, is part and parcel of the cor- 
relation coefficient.!! Regression fallacies are likely to appear when 
the same group of children are tested more than once either with the 
same or different tests, and also when matched groups are used. R. L. 
Thorndike (p. 85) !* says regression effects ‘appear whenever matched 
groups are drawn from populations which differ with regard to the 
characteristics being studied’ and ‘regression will produce systematic 
differences between these groups on measures other than those upon 
which they were specifically matched. The size and direction of these 
differences depends upon the differences between the parent population 
both in the matching and in the experimental variables and upon the 
correlation between the matching and experimental variables.’ Thorn- 
dike gives an illustration (p. 86): ‘the regression of scores upon a second 
test is toward the mean of the population from which the cases were 
selected . . . and which they truly represent... . If we study the two 
groups of 10-year-olds, one group drawn from a private school catering 
to executive and professional families and the other from an orphanage 
or an institution for retarded children, we must expect the deviant 
individuals in each group to regress toward the mean of the population 
from which they come, and not toward some hypothetical average of 
10-year-olds in general.’ 

Thorndike’s recommendations on the action to be taken in regard to 
regression fallacies amount to leaving the individual to rely almost com- 
pletely on his own judgment. Thus although he explains that, ideally, 
the theoretical extent of regression can be calculated and modifications 
incorporated in the research design on the basis of predicted true scores 
or predicted final test scores, Thorndike then goes on to say (p. 9g) that 
unless two populations differ sharply and the intercorrelations are low, 
it is usually safe to ignore the possibilities of regression fallacies. The 
present writer would again like to emphasize that this gives too much 
scope for subjectivity; the experimenter has considerable latitude as to 
whether he takes precautions, and it is open to anyone to say in retro- 
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spect, what ought to have been done, if they want grounds for dis- 
regarding unacceptable conclusions. Existing explanations will, under 
these circumstances, tend to be perpetuated. 

Thorndike shows that it is difficult to avoid the risk of regression 
fallacies, as although it is desirable to avoid investigations involving 
groups from two populations differing appreciably in the characteristics 
under study, there may be some cases when data of this sort are the only 
kind available as in comparing the school achievements of delinquents 
and non-delinquents of comparable ability. It is interesting to consider 
that there may have been educational experiments in which two or more 
really different populations have in fact been treated as one, and to 
speculate what distortions may have resulted with regard to the rela- 
tionship between intelligence and social class, especially as there is the 
possibility of distortions having lain hidden, for according to Thorndike 
it is much easier to use advanced techniques such as analysis of co- 
variance, and to assume a homogeneous population, than to correct for 
group differences which is, to say the least, unwieldy. Differential re- 
gression effects, according to Thorndike, present a difficult problem, 
and it appears from current textbooks that the difficulty persists. As in 
the simpler examples, an investigator is faced with alternatives of either 
going ahead and running the risk of differential regression effects or of 
giving up the attempt to study differing populations. Once having gone 
ahead, there is no defence against an opponent who chooses to query 
the results. 


Vv. CONCLUSION 






















The writer suggests that Halsey’s views on the subject of differences in 
measured intelligence between social classes, if eventually proved, would 
not seriously disorganize educational psychology—at least not to the 
extent suggested (although it would have important practical con- 
sequences in education). There is no risk of forty years of research being 
destroyed. However, if Halsey has in fact stolen a march on the estab- 
lished order, it is partly because too much laxity in interpretation is 
permissible under existing experimental procedures, and because many 
educational psychologists have been too long conveniently attributing 
to error anything tending to upset existing ideas. This is true of in- 
dividuals conducting numerous small researches rather than of the 
participants in the present controversy. Even if Halsey is proved wrong, 
and the ‘genetic’ side of the argument eventually wins, if educational 
psychologists hide things from themselves they may one day be faced 
with a really formidable and revolutionary hypothesis. Unless in 
designing and interpreting numerous small studies which should be 
a source for suggesting trends and hypotheses, statistics are made to 
perform their proper function of picking out objectively the most 
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probable hypothesis, then educational psychology, or for that matter 
any other branch of science, must not be surprised if it is confronted 
with a fundamental new hypothesis. 
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Galton actually said (p. 51): ‘Another 
way of explaining the universal tendency 
to regression may be followed by showing 
that this tendency necessarily exists in 
each of the three primary relationships, 
fraternal, filial, and parental, and there- 
fore in all derivative kinships. Fraternal 
regression may be ascribed to the com- 
promise of two conflicting tendencies on 
the part of the unknown brother, the one 


to resemble the given man, the other to 
resemble the mean of the race, in other 
words to be mediocre. It will be seen that 
this compromise results in a probable 
fraternal stature that is expressed by the 
(p? — 6?) 


formulae 3» in which 6 is a con- 


stant as well as p, therefore the ratio of 
fraternal regression is also a constant. 
Filial regression is due (as I explained 
more fully than I need do here, in the 
publications alluded to in the second 
paragraph) to the concurrence of atavism 
with the tendency to resemble the parent. 
The remote ancestry in any mixed popu- 
lation resembles, as has been already 
said, any sample taken at random out of 
that population, therefore their mean 
stature is mediocre; consequently the 
parental peculiarities are transmitted in 
diluted amount. Parental regression is 
shown to be the necessary converse of 
filial regression by mathematical con- 
siderations, kindly investigated for me 
by Mr. Dickson, in the Appendix to this 
memoir in Problem 1. It is easy in a 
general way to see this would be the case, 
but I find it not easy otherwise to prove 
it. Still less would it be easy to prove the 
connection between filial and mid- 
parental regression which depend on 
considerations. . . .’ 

p. 53: ‘A mid-parent is the imaginary 
mean of the two parents, after the female 
measurements have been transmuted to 
their male equivalents, so that a mid- 
parent of 70 inches in height refers to a 
couple where mean stature under the 
above reservations is 70 inches. I have 
given data in the Journ. Anthrop. Inst. 
(loc. cit.) to show we need not regard 
differences in stature between the 
parents, inasmuch as the distribution of 
heights among the children proves to be 
statistically the same, so long as the 
mid-parentages are alike, whether the 
two parents are the same or of different 
statures. This blending of paternal and 
maternal qualities in the stature of the 
offspring is one great advantage in 
selecting stature as a subject for the 
present inquiry.’ 





DETERMINANTS OF SUPPORT 
FOR CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Hanan C. Selvin and Warren O. Hagstrom 


most people do not support it? More exactly, do legal guarantees 
of such freedom remain effective when only a minority voices 
approval of them? In America, at least, the answer is yes. A 1954 survey 
of a national cross-section found that 60 per cent would not favour 
allowing someone to make a speech ‘against churches and religion’ in 
their community.'! Even in 1938, when tolerance for political dissent 
was undoubtedly greater than now, more than half of those who asserted 
a belief in free speech in a national survey were unwilling to let a 
‘radical’ speak in their town. There is much evidence that freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, the right to a fair trial, and other funda- 
mentals of political democracy are not fully supported in the United 
States, despite the fact that they are embodied in a written Constitu- 
tion that is taught in every secondary school and despite the general 
acceptance of ‘democracy’ and ‘freedom’ as essential characteristics of 
American society. 
How can a society persist when so many of its members do not believe 
_ in its basic values? One answer is that other factors are more important 
to the preservation of democracy than complete consensus on demo- 
cratic values. For example, Lipset has shown that the stable democracies 
of the world are characterized by a high level of economic development 
and a widespread sense of the legitimacy of the established government.?* 
Furthermore, in the area of public opinion all people are not equal. 
Support for democratic values by members of the government, by 
journalists and political writers, and by community leaders is more 
important than support by the politically inarticulate. On this point 
Stouffer’s data are clear and compelling: in every section of the United 
States and on every issue the community leaders and the people with 
the most education (from whom the leaders are drawn) are more 
concerned about civil liberties and more tolerant of political dissent than 
is the general public. Lipset did not have comparative data on support 
for individual freedom in his countries, but we believe that no nation 
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can maintain a tradition of individual freedom without these values 
being supported by the politically active and influential. 

If this is true, then it is important to understand the role of uni- 
versities and colleges in the transmission of these values, for university- 
trained men and women have come to dominate politics, government, 
and the mass media at all levels. We report here on a recent study of 
this process at the Berkeley campus of the University of California.* 
The main purpose of this study was to identify the social and psycho- 
logical factors associated with more or less libertarian views—that is, 
more or less strong support of those provisions in the Constitution of 
the United States known as the Bill of Rights. These include such funda- 
mental rights as freedom of speech, assembly, press, and worship; the 
right to a public trial by jury; and protection against imprisonment or 
seizure of property without ‘due process of law’. 

Although this study was done on one campus at one point in time 
(December, 1957), its implications are broader. The sample of 894 
students was designed to compare significant types of groups—to study 
the influence of such factors as place of residence and major subject— 
rather than to ‘represent’ the total student body at this university. In 
other words, the sample is representative of certain kinds of social 
backgrounds and campus experiences, rather than of a particular col- 
lection of people. However, in our judgment the sample is sufficiently 
accurate to permit rough comparisons between our sample and others. 


TABLE I 
Attitudes toward Principles of the Bill of Rights* 


Agree Disagree Don’t 
Know 
0 % % 
. The circulation of Russian or Chinese news- 
papers in this country should be restricted to 
scholars. 
. The Government should have the right to 
prohibit any group of persons who disagree 
with our form of government from holding 
public meetings. 
. State governments should have the power to 
pass laws making it illegal to speak against 
racial or religious groups. 
. It unduly hampers the police in their efforts 
to apprehend criminals when they have to 
have a warrant to search a house. 
. The police are justified in holding a man 
with a long criminal record until they have 
enough evidence to indict him. 
. It is reasonable to suspect the loyalty of a 
lawyer who represents accused Communists 
before a Congressional Committee. 
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Agree Disagree Don’t 
Know 
. % % % 
. A high-school teacher who ‘pleads the Fifth 
Amendment’ while being questioned by a 
Congressional Committee should be fired at 
once. 
. The government is acting properly in refusing 
a passport to a Socialist. 
. Large-scale police round-ups of ‘undesirables’ 
are proper as long as they are restricted to 
to people with known criminal records. 
. Legislative committees should not investigate 
the political beliefs of university faculty mem- 
bers. 
. A former member of the Communist party 
who refuses to reveal the names of Party mem- 
bers he had known should not be allowed to 
teach in a private university. 
. It is wrong for government investigators to 
take pictures of people listening to a street- 
corner speech. 
. ‘Crime’ comic books should be screened by 
some government agency before publication. 
. If a person accused of a major crime is ac- 
quitted, and if new evidence is then found 
that the prosecution claims indicates that he 
was guilty, he should be retried. 
. The government should have the right to 
withhold relevant FBI files from defendants 
in criminal cases, when opening the files to 
them might reveal the names of confidential 
informants. 56 24 20 
* Percentages are based on the total sample size, 894. Less than 1 per cent of respondents 


failed to answer any one question. The questions are listed according to the frequency of 
libertarian responses; this is not the order in which they appeared in the questionnaire. 


It is easy enough to support liberty as an abstract idea or even as a 
set of specific privileges such as are embodied in the Bill of Rights. But 
this support may be meaningless if it disappears whenever the values 
of individual liberty come into conflict with other values, as they 
inevitably do. We therefore measured students’ support for the Bill of 
Rights by a series of fifteen statements, each embodying an implicit 
conflict of values. These statements are listed in Table 1, along with the 
proportion of the total sample who agreed or disagreed with the state- 
ment or did not know enough about it to decide. The proportion giving 
what we consider the ‘libertarian’ response is italicized. 

The most important finding in this table is that support for the 
principles of the Bill of Rights depends on the specific principle in 
question. The proportion with libertarian attitudes ranges from the 
87 per cent who uphold the freedom to read Russian and Chinese 
periodicals (statement 1) to the 24 per cent in favour of the right of the 
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accused to confront his accusers in criminal cases (15). Overall, the 
responses are decidely libertarian: for all but three of the fifteen questions 
a majority of the respondents take a libertarian stand. Most widely 
supported are freedom of the press (1), assembly (2), and speech (3). 
But among many students even these values are not strongly held. 
When they conflict with other values, such as protecting children against 
influences that are felt to be harmful, they are easily abandoned: only 
47 per cent oppose pre-publication censorship of ‘crime’ comic books 
(13). 

At the other extreme, the rights of persons accused of crimes were 
least strongly supported. More than half of the students (56 per cent) 
would deny some accused persons the right to confront their accusers 
(15), and a similar proportion would allow someone to be tried twice 
for the same offence (14). 

These results are similar to those obtained by Raymond W. Mack 
at Northwestern University and by Robert McGinnis at the University 
of Wisconsin.* Mack and McGinnis paraphrased the propositions of the 
Bill of Rights and asked students if they agreed or disagreed with them. 
Their results, like ours, indicate that the freedoms of speech, press, and 
assembly were among those most strongly supported, while the right 
to confront one’s accusers and the guarantee against double jeopardy 
were the least strongly supported. There is, consequently, good reason 
to believe that the order of the statements in Table I is roughly the 
same as would be found in other universities. 

The high level of support for certain libertarian principles suggests 
that students may have recognized these principles as stemming from 
the Bill of Rights and may be responding to the source of the statements 
rather than to their contents. There are several pieces of evidence that 
this is not so. For one thing, the same principle often receives markedly 
different responses, depending on the situation. Freedom of the press 
expressed as the right to circulate Russian and Chinese newspapers is 
upheld by 87 per cent of the sample, but the same right when applied 
to the circulation of comic books without censorship, is supported by 
only 47 per cent. And, surprisingly, most students do not recognize that 
these principles derive from the Bill of Rights. Mack asked his students 
for the source of the statements they had been evaluating; less than 
8 per cent gave even an approximately correct answer. Our California 
students had to choose the correct answers to three simple questions 
about the Bill of Rights; 46 per cent could not answer more than one 
of the three correctly. 

Our students apparently base their responses to these fifteen questions 
on general sentiments of fairness or, as we prefer to term it, ‘libertarian- 
ism’, rather than on the authority of the Bill of Rights. Because it is 
difficult to keep fifteen questions in mind and because the response to 
any one question necessarily reflects the specific wording of the question 
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as well as the general dimension of libertarianism, we constructed a 
summary index of libertarianism. This is simply the number of liber- 
tarian responses to the fifteen questions in Table I; the distribution of 
scores on this index is shown in Table II. The sample leans to the 


TABLE II 
Distribution of Scores on the Libertarianism Index 


— a aaaael Sole Ho 
Number of libertarian 


tf | 
° I 
responses to 15 questions Number of cases 


ts) 
3 
2 
11 20%—‘slightly libertarian’ 
30 (183) 
26 
4! 
70 


SOU WwWNKH eK OO 


82 
97 46%—‘moderately libertarian’ 


114 (409) 
116 


12 119 
13 90 34%—highly libertarian’ 
14 69 (302) 

15 24 





libertarian side. The mean number of libertarian responses is 9-9, almost 
two-thirds of the possible fifteen. Very few students, only 5 per cent, 
gave libertarian responses to less than five statements in the index; at 
the other extreme, 11 per cent made such answers to fourteen or fifteen 
statements. However, to understand the implications of Table IT it is 
necessary to consider briefly what such an index means. 

The libertarianism index is admittedly crude. For one thing, it 
attributes equal importance to all fifteen questions, where a more 
refined analysis would be able to take into account the varying im- 
portance of the items. And, unlike the cumulative scales now coming 
into wide use, knowing how many questions a person answers in a 
libertarian way does not identify the particular questions involved; for 
example, a score of 14 could be acquired in fifteen different ways. A 
very low score is even more ambiguous, for we have counted ‘don’t 
know enough about it to decide’ as equivalent to an anti-libertarian 
response. (Further analysis shows, however, that this procedure is 
justified; the students with many ‘don’t know’ responses behave like 
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those with many anti-libertarian responses.) Finally, this index is not 
unidimensional. The fifteen items may be considered as manifestations 
of several more basic concepts, much as questions on an intelligence test 
yield scores on different mental abilities. 

None of these defects is serious in this study. Most of the time this 
index is used only to classify the students into three broad groups— 
‘highly libertarian’, ‘moderately libertarian’, and ‘slightly libertarian’, 
as indicated in Table II. This classification is sufficiently precise to show 
how a student’s libertarianism is related to his other attitudes, his 
experiences at the university, and his family background. The extent 
to which the parts of this analysis hang together and corroborate the 
findings of other studies indicates that the precision of our index is 
adequate. (In general, highly refined scales are necessary only where 
the social and individual costs of error in a single case are high—for 
example, in deciding whether or not a specific prisoner should be 
paroled. Where the only ‘cost’ of a few such errors is to change a 
measure of association slightly —as in studying the relationship between 
the family status of parolees and their rate of recidivism—then the 
crude technique used here is precise enough.) 

How does the libertarianism of California students compare with 
that of other signicant groupsin America? Neither the libertarianism index 
nor its component questions can be used directly in such comparisons, 
for these questions differ from those used in the other studies. However, 
one set of questions has appeared virtually unchanged in four different 
studies—Stouffer’s cross-section of the American public in 1954, his 
concurrent sample of community leaders in middle-sized cities, a 
nationwide sample by Lazarsfeld and Thielens of university and college 
teachers in the social sciences, and our sample of University of California 
students.* These five questions, which deal with the sanctions that the 
respondent would like to see imposed on an admitted Communist, are 
highly related to the index of libertarianism; students high on liber- 
tarianism are generally unwilling to impose severe sanctions. The five 
sanctions are listed in Table III, along with the proportion of each sample 
opposing the use of each sanction (i.e. giving the more libertarian re- 
sponse), The University of California students are very libertarian 
indeed. In almost every comparison that can be made they are more 
willing to extend civil rights to Communists than are members of the 
other samples. For example, in the first row of the table almost every 
student opposes removing a book by an admitted Communist from the 
public library, a position shared by less than half of the community 
leaders and by slightly more than a quarter of the general public. This 
willingness to support civil rights for Communists is apparently a matter 
of principle. At least, it is not based on widespread student ‘radicalism’, 
for 71 per cent of our sample favoured Eisenhower in the 1956 Presi- 
dential election. 
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TABLE III 


Civil Rights for an Admitted Communist: A Comparison of Five Samples 


Percentage opposing use of the indicated sanctions 


| 
eile 


University University 
Possible steps to be taken in National Com- | Social of Cali- of Cali- 
the case of an admitted cross- munity | Science fornia fornia 
Communist section leaders teachers total first-year 
sample students | 


A book he wrote should be 
removed from the public 
library 

He should be fired from a 
job in a supermarkett 

He should not be allowed to 
teach in a private univer- 
sity? 

He should not be allowed to 
teach in a public high 
school 

He should be fired from a 
defence plant 


Number of cases (4933) (1500) | (2451) (894) 


* Questions not asked in this study. 

t In the Stouffer and J azarsfeld-Thielens studies this statement read: ‘Suppose he is a 
clerk in a store. Should he be fired, or not?’ 

¢ In the Stouffer and Lazarsfeld-Thielens studies this statement read: ‘Suppose he is 
teaching in a college. Should he be fired, or not?’ 


The consistency in the ordering of the four samples is also noteworthy; 
they remain in the same order as across the top of the table, except for 
the question of firing a Communist from a defence plant. 

One explanation for the greater libertarianism of the students is that 
they were selected from the most libertarian segments of the general 
population. Stouffer has shown that libertarianism increases with 
education and urbanization and that it is higher in the Far West than 
in any other region of the country. Since our students come largely from 
urban, middle-class, California families, this alone accounts for a good 
part of their greater libertarianism. But the university experience also 
has a profound effect on them; in fact, they become steadily more liber- 
tarian as they go through the four undergraduate years. Both factors, 
which we may call ‘selection’ and ‘training’, are clearly at work. In 
the following pages we shall explain how these two factors affect the 
libertarianism of our students. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF FAMILY BACKGROUND ON LIBERTARIANISM 


A student’s pre-university background affects his support for civil 
liberties in two ways. It determines the attitudes he brings with him 
to the campus, and it affects the ways in which these attitudes change 
while he is there. The best way to study these changes is to measure 
the students’ attitudes before they enter the university and when they 
leave, as well as at intervals during their stay—in short, a longitudinal 
or panel study. No such studies have been done yet at major universities 
(Theodore M. Newcomb’s Personality and Social Change® is a panel study, 
but the small New England women’s college at which it was done in 
the 1930’s is not representative of American institutions of higher 
education.) A good approximation to the changes that can be observed 
in a panel study is to compare students who are at different phases of 
their education at one particular time (thus implicitly assuming that 
the same kinds of students are recruited each year). In this study we 
compare the attitudes of students in each of the four undergraduate 
years, as well as a small group of post-graduate students. 

In order to see how different social backgrounds affect a student’s 
libertarianism, it is helpful to examine the ‘changes’ in libertarianism 
for the sample as a whole first. Table IV presents the distribution of 
libertarianism for the four undergraduate years and for the graduate 
students who came into our sample. 


TABLE IV 


Libertarianism and Year in University 





Undergraduates 


Graduate 
Second Third | Fourth Students 
year year | year 
o/ 0 
/O o 
Highly libertarian 29 34 
Moderately libertarian 44 50 


Slightly libertarian 27 16 


| Total 100 100 


(216) (266) (50) 


| 


| Number of cases (131) (226) 





Libertarianism increases steadily from year to year among the under- 
graduates. The proportion highly libertarian almost doubles, from 
21 per cent among the first year students to 40 per cent in the last year, 
and the proportion only slightly libertarian drops from 32 per cent to 
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14 per cent in the same period. Although the table shows that the 
graduate students are still more libertarian than the fourth-year under- 
graduates, this difference represents more than the simple transition 
from undergraduate to graduate status. The two groups of students 
differ in many ways, and these differences cannot be examined when 
our sample includes only fifty graduate students. We have therefore 
largely confined our discussion to undergraduates. 


THE EFFECTS OF SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 


There is ample reason to expect the social position of a student’s 
family to affect his libertarianism. Stouffer and others have shown that 
tolerance for political and religious nonconformists decreases as one 
goes down the scale of occupational prestige.? Our data in Table V 
show something very much like this, a moderate association between the 
occupational status of the student’s family and his libertarianism. But 


TABLE V 


Libertarianism and Father’s Occupation 








Percentage highly libertarian 


Father’s Occupation (Un dergra duates only) 


| % 
| Blue collar workers 44 

| Free and salaried professionals | 35 
Upper-level managers and officials, and 

| large-scale proprietors 31 

| Farm owners and operators 30 

| Small businessmen 27 

| Clerical, sales, and public-service 

| workers 25 





there is one surprise here: the children of blue-collar workers (skilled, 
semi-skilled, and unskilled workers and foremen), instead of having the 
poorest showing on libertarianism, turn out to have the best. 

The most plausible explanation rests on the relations between these 
students and their parents. Of all occupational groups in Table V, 
blue-collar workers’ children are most likely to report being more 
libertarian than their parents. This attitudinal independence in turn 
results from greater economic independence; this group is the only one 
in which those who earn more than half of all their university expenses 
outnumber those who are fully supported by their parents. Greater 
economic independence, in the sense of self-support, is strongly associ- 
ated with having more libertarian attitudes than one’s parents.® 

Although initially large, the effects of socio-economic status on 
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libertarianism diminish markedly as students move through the four 
years of undergraduate education. To show this, we shall examine the 
relationship between father’s occupation and libertarianism separately 
for students in the first two years and in the last two years. 


TABLE VI 


Libertarianism by Father’s Occupation and Year in University 


Proportion highly libertarian 


First two years Last two years 
Father’s Occupation (Lower division) (Upper division) 


Number Number 
Percentage of cases Percentage of cases 


Blue collar workers 52 (48) 40 (87) 
Professionals 32 (82) 37 (88) 
Managers and officials 22 (104) 37 (145) 
Farm Owners and operators . (15) 38 (32) 
Small businessmen 21 (48) 32 (50) 
Clerical, sales, and public 

service 11 (53) 36 (63) 


* Too few cases for stable percentages. 


The order of the occupational categories is roughly the same among 
upper-division as among lower-division students. In both cases children 
of blue-collar workers are most likely to be highly libertarian, and 
children of small businessmen are among those least likely to be highly 
libertarian. The important finding of this table, however, is not so 
much the order of the occupational groups as the size of the differences 
between them. The differences are much smaller in the last two years 
than in the first two years. The extreme categories in the lower division 
are separated by 41 percentage points, in the upper division by only 
8 percentage points. This table also serves to support the finding that 
libertarianism increases as students go through the university. In four 
of the five comparisons that can be made the upper-division students are 
more likely to be highly libertarian than the lower-division students. 
This shows that the results in Table IV cannot be attributed to dif- 
ferences in the occupational strata from which each year’s class is 
recruited, and it also helps to reject the rather implausible hypothesis 
that these year-to-year differences could have arisen ‘by chance’. 
However, the curious result that the children of blue-collar workers are 
less libertarian in the upper division than in the lower division probably 
does stem from such differences in recruitment—for example, the greater 
proportion of blue-colla: workers’ children who have transferred to 
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the University of California after one or more years at a less libertarian 
community college or junior college. 

Table VI exemplifies one of the major processes that occur at a 
university —‘homogenization’. The university takes in students of varied 
social backgrounds and attitudes. The differences in attitudes are 
steadily reduced, so that the graduates are appreciably more homo- 
geneous than is the general public. University education “declassifies’ 
students (and then usually reclassifies them). As long as they live with 
their parents and attend high school in their home communities, the 
students automatically assume the social position of their parents. But 
entering the university is like moving to a new town, even for those 
who live at home and commute to the campus, and students become 
aware that they will ultimately acquire their own statuses. As with their 
parents, the main determinant of this status will be their occupations 
(for the women, their husbands’ occupations). But this is largely in the 
future. Most students have only a general idea of what life will be like 
for them in their future occupations, even if they have already made 
definite occupational choices. In a very real sense their social statuses are 
more similar than they were before entering the university and than they 
will be after graduation. And what is important here, they have lost 
the support for the beliefs and attitudes they had before entrance. No 
longer surrounded primarily by people of the same social background, 
they take on some of the dominant values of their new environment if 
these were not present in their pre-university environment. Since both 
the faculty and the students are predominantly libertarian, the result 
is a marked lessening of the effects of father’s occupation as students 
move through their four years. 


POLITICAL PARTY IDENTIFICATION AND LIBERTARIANISM 


Some attitudes are more resistant to change than others; one example 
is the choice of a political party. Most Americans retain their allegiance 
to the same party year in and year out.® This is easy for those who are 
apathetic about political issues. For the politically concerned it is 
facilitated by the ideqlogical fuzziness.of the two parties. Both contain 
liberals and conservatives, and§they-offen advocate substantially the 
same programmes. This has been true of libertarianism in recent years; 
the defence of civil liberties and the attacks on them have been bi- 
partisan. Nevertheless, party identification has significant effects on 
libertarianism in the community and in the university. 

Studies of cross-sections of the national population have shown 
Republicans to be slightly more tolerant of nonconformists than Demo- 
crats. For example, Stouffer found 32 per cent of the Republicans in 
his 1954 study in the ‘more tolerant’ group, as against 27 per cent of 
the Democrats.'* Among university and college social-science instructors 
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the reverse association exists. Lazarsfeld and Thielens found that g1 per 
cent of the ‘highly permissive’ instructors (roughly equivalent to the 
more tolerant or the more libertarian) had supported the-Democratic 
candidate in 1952, while only 30 per cent of the ‘clearly conservative’ 
instructors (roughly equivalent to the less tolerant) did so.14 

Among students at the University of California the association be- 
tween party preference and libertarianism is more like it is among the 
professors than among the national population as a whole: 24 per cent 
of those who consider themselves Republicans fall into our highly 
libertarian category, as against 43 per cent of the Democrats and 46 per 
cent of the self-styled Independents. This is a consistent association: 
even when students alike in many other respects are compared those 
with Democratic preferences are more often highly libertarian than 
those with Republican preferences. 

Since libertarianism is not an expression of the differences between 
the two parties, the connection between party affiliation and libertarian- 
ism may lie in characteristics of the individual students. There is some 
evidence that interest in national and world affairs is one connecting 
link, for the Democrats in our sample are more interested than the 
Republicans, and the interested students are more libertarian. Is the 
greater libertarianism of the interested students merely an expression of 
their more Democratic leanings, or do interest and party affiliation 
contribute independently to libertarianism? To answer this question it 
is necessary to see how interest and party affiliation are simultaneously 
related to libertarianism, as in Table VII. 


TABLE VII 
Libertarianism, Party Preference, and Interest in National and World 
Affairs 


Proportion highly libertarian among: 


Interest in Republicans Democrats Independents 


National and , 
World Affairs [— “ : we am Pe ies - ve 
Percentage a oo ‘of nto Percentage | ‘an ad 


Percentage 


A great deal 24 (87) 57 (81) 60 (52) 
A moderate | 

amount (251) 39 (116) 54 | (118) 
Only a little (96) (29) 29 | (38) 











This table makes it possible to compare the libertarianism of Demo- 
crats, Republicans, and Independents at each level of interest in poli- 
tics. Looking at the bottom row first, there is almost no difference in 
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the libertarianism of Republicans (19 per cent) and Democrats (21 per 

cent) and a relatively small difference between them and the Indepen- 
dents (29 per cent). However, among those with greater interest the 
Democrats and the Independents are much more likely than the 
Republicans to be highly libertarian. In the top row, among students 
with a great deal of interest, the Democrats and Independents are twice 
as likely as the Republicans to be highly libertarian (57 and 60 per 
cent, as against 24 per cent). 

Although we do not know why interested Democrats are more 
libertarian than interested Republicans, the fact that they are helps to 
explain why Democrats are more libertarian in our sample of university 
students, even though this is not true in the country at large. The general 
population is undoubtedly more apathetic than university students; and, 
as in Table VII, party preference has little effect on libertarianism 
where interest is low. Among university students and professors interest 
is relatively high, and party preference therefore has a pronounced 
effect on libertarianism. 


RELIGION AND LIBERTARIANISM 


Like party preference, religious affiliation is relatively stable among 
university students. And like party preference, it is significantly related 
to libertarianism, apparently through the sentiments that religion en- 
genders towards deviants. People who would deprive others of the 
protection of the Bill of Rights often have two kinds of deviants in mind. 
On the one hand are those, like common criminals, who violate the 
established norms of society without necessarily doubting their legiti- 
macy. On the other hand are the ‘heretics’, who attack the legitimacy 
of the norms, even though they may not actually violate them. Public 
attacks on the civil rights of the accused are often based on the feeling 
that these alleged deviants exploit the Bill of Rights to escape their 
just punishment. In recent years heresy, notably in the form of inter- 
national Communism, has probably been seen as the greater menace. 
Religious people, especially those of rigid and orthodox beliefs, are 
more likely to be sensitive to the dangers of heresy than others, and 
they often react by advocating the denial of rights to heretics or sus- 
pected heretics. 

‘Religion’, however, is not a single characteristic. In this study we 
asked our students two distinct questions: ‘In which religion were you 
raised?’ and ‘How much of your non-class time have you spent per 
week in church or synagogue services this semester?’ The first question 
concerns denomination, the second attendance at religious services. The 
effect of denomination on libertarianism is shown in Table VIII. 
Almost half of the Jews (49 per cent) are highly libertarian, as against 
less than a third of the Protestants and Roman Catholics. And those 
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TABLE VIII 


Libertarianism by Religious Denomination 





Religious Proportion highly | Number 
| Denomination libertarian of cases 


| Jewish (65) 
, None | (77) 
Protestant (570) 
Roman Catholic (155) 





who reported not being raised in any religion are almost as prone to 
be highly libertarian as the Jews; 45 per cent of them fall in this cate- 
gory. 

The full effect of religion on libertarianism emerges when those who 
go to church and those who do not are compared within each denomina- 
tion. In all of the major denominational groups the non-churchgoers 
are more often highly libertarian than the churchgoers; overall, 40 per 
cent of the non-churchgoers and 28 per cent of the churchgoers are 
highly libertarian, a difference of 12 percentage points, but the effect 
of church attendance varies from one denomination to another in 


TABLE IX 


Libertarianism by Religious Denomination and Church Attendance 





Proportion highly libertarian 


Religious 


Denomination Some church attendance’ No church attendance | 


N umber 
of cases 


Number 


ate Percentage 


Percentage 


Jewish 45 (22) 5! (43) 
| None _ (7) 46 (70) 
| Protestant 28 (303) 36 (264) 

Roman Catholic 25 (122) 48 (33) 


Table IX. Churchgoing makes the most difference in the libertarianism 
of the Roman Catholics; it has much less effect on Protestants and Jews, 
probably because regular attendances at services is not as much an 
act of faith in these religions as in among Catholics. 

Since these findings are essentially similar to Stouffer’s national 
surveys, !* we can use some of his other results to support our hypothesis 
that the lesser libertarianism of the churchgoers represents a reaction 
to perceived heresy. When asked to state what they thought were the 
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beliefs of Communists, the most frequent response (from 24 per cent 
of the national cross-section) was that Communists were ‘against 
religion’. Those believing Communists to be dangerous were asked to 
explain why they felt that way. They were much more likely to men- 
tion the spreading of ‘bad ideas’ and the conversion of Americans to 
Communism than such activities as sabotage or espionage. Extreme 
anti-Communism and its associated political intolerance and anti- 
libertarianism seem to be stimulated more by threats to vaguely defined 
values than by the possibility of attacks on the power and integrity of 
the government. 


THE EFFECTS OF UNIVERSITY EXPERIENCES ON LIBERTARIANISM 


The experiences that change students’ libertarianism are of three 
kinds. First, courses in fields like history, political science, and law are 
necessarily concerned with the individual freedoms and legal safeguards 
of the Bill of Rights; perhaps the greater libertarianism of some students 
results from this kind of experience. Second, the training that results 
from academic work not directly concerned with civil liberties—for 
example, exposure to the varied beliefs men have held in different times 
and places—often induces a greater tolerance for new and strange ideas, 
even when courses are not designed to produce such tolerance. Third, 
students are affected by experiences that occur outside the classroom 
—discussions with other students, exposure to college nonconformists, 
participation in the activities of student groups, and so on. College year 
makes a much greater difference for the relatively successful than for the 
relatively unsuccessful students in Table X. Among those with low 


TABLE X 


Libertarianism by College Year and Grade-point Average 





Proportion highly libertarian 


Grad : First Two Years Last Two Years 
AS Ges aeaanye (Lower division) (Upper division) 


Number Number 
Percentage of Percentage of 


| High (A to B+) 27 (120) 54 (97) 
| Medium (B to C+) 27 (140) 37 (247) | 
| Low (C and below) a1 (75) 25 (110) 





gradesthere is only a 4 percentage-point difference (25 minus 21) between 
upper- and lower-division students; the difference increases to 10 points 
for those with moderately high grades, and to 27 points for those with 
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the highest grades. The most successful student is the most likely to 
increase his libertarianism as he goes through college. 

Looking at these results in another way, it may be that libertarian 
attitudes enhance learning; perhaps the non-libertarian, intolerant 
student is incapable of success in most areas because he lacks the 
capacity to consider unusual ideas objectively. Table X suggests, 
however, that the effect of learning on libertarianism is more important; 
if non-libertarianism resulted in less learning and lower grades, there 
should be an association between grade-point average and libertarianism 
in both lower and upper divisions. But grades make a much smaller 
difference in the libertarianism of students in their first two years, where 
only 6 percentage points separate the extreme grade-point classes, as 
against 29 percentage points in the third or fourth years. This reinforces 
the conclusion that the greater libertarianism of those with high grade 
point averages is the result of accumulated learning. 


MAJOR SUBJECT 


Academically, the most important academic fact that differentiates 
students from one another is their ‘major subject’ of study. Whatever 
their speciality, students in most American colleges take courses in a 
variety of subjects, but some fields of study—political science, history, 
and journalism, among others—necessarily deal with questions of 
public policy and civil rights, while others, such as the physical sciences 
and engineering, never consider such questions. Consequently, dif- 
ferences in libertarianism tend to develop between students specializing 
in various fields. This process, by which the university differentiates 
students, works in the opposite direction to the homogenization discussed 
above. 

‘Major subject’ means different things to different students; this must 
be taken into account in considering the influence of major subject on 
libertarianism. Men and women obviously attach different meanings to 
their major subjects. For men, a major subject is usually a stepping 
stone to a career, and their choices are of crucial importance. Most 
women, on the other hand, expect to be housewives; in our sample, 
31 per cent anticipate being occupied only as housewives within five 
years of graduation, and another 35 per cent expect to be housewives 
and hold down a job at the same time. Even when college-educated 
women practice the calling for which they are trained it is often a 
secondary interest in their lives. 

The effect of major subject areas on libertarianism is best observed 
in the column for men in Table XI. In the social sciences and the 
humanities men are about twice as likely to be highly libertarian as in 
engineering, education, and business administration; the physical 
sciences and the life sciences fall between these extremes. Approximately 
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TABLE XI 
Libertarianism by Major Subject Area and Sex 








Proportion highly libertarian 


Major Subject Area Men Ween 





Number 
of cases 


Number 


Percentage da Percentage 


Applied social sciences (social welfare, 
criminology, etc.) (9) 45 (20) 
Social sciences (political science, 


sociology, etc.) 63 (30) 34 (32) 
Humanities (literature, philosophy, 

history, classics, etc.) 62 (45) 34 (112) 
Life sciences (medical and biological 

sciences, pure and applied) 41 (37) 35 (60) 
Physical sciences (and mathematics) 39 (31) — (17) 
Engineering and other applied 

physical sciences* 30 (245) — (2) 
Educationt 29 (24) 23 (73) 
Business administration 24 (33) a (10) 


* This category is 93 per cent engineers; it also includes a few architects, foresters, and 
agricultural technologists. 

+ Since the University of California does not permit undergraduates to major in ‘education’ 
by itself, this category is perhaps too small. It includes those students who identified them- 
selves as education majors (even if the University regards them as other majors) and students 
in an upper division course in the education department required of those planning to become 
teachers. 


the same order of categories exists among the women, but the differences 
in libertarianism are of course smaller. The libertarianism of women is 
less influenced by their choice of major than that of the men; however, 
as we shall demonstrate later, women are more affected by certain non- 
academic aspects of university life, notably the place where they live. 

The relatively low position of the students whose major subject is 
education—that is, who intend to become elementary and secondary 
school teachers—is important and puzzling. Their attitudes are im- 
portant because many will occupy positions where they will affect the 
attitudes of a generation of students. Their low degree of libertarianism 
is puzzling because it cannot be attributed to a lack of emphasis on 
liberty and freedom in education courses; these values are stressed more 
in the education curriculum than in business administration, engineer- 
ing, or science courses. Two of our findings explain part, but not all, 
of the low libertarianism of students planning to go into education. The 
libertarianism of education students is particularly low among those 
dissatisfied with their choice of fields and among those with low grade- 
point averages, of whom education recruits a disproportionate number. 
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Although what students learn in their courses accounts in part for 
these differences in libertarianism, there is also a strong selective pro- 
cess operating. If accumulated learning were the only important factor, 
the differences between the majors would be much smaller for those 
just beginning their college education. In fact, there is a large associa- 
tion between major subject and libertarianism among lower-division 
students. For example, 35 per cent of those in the social sciences are 
highly libertarian as against 25 per cent in engineering and 10 per cent 
in business administration. Furthermore, many students change their 
major fields of study in the first year or two. We do not have data on 
such changes, but Morris Rosenberg has shown that many students in 
America change to subjects whose emphases are consistent with their 
own values. *® 


TYPE OF RESIDENCE 


The total university experience includes more than classes and books. 
Especially in matters of taste and social attitudes, informal contacts 
between students are of great importance. For many students a good 
part of this interaction takes place in organized residence groups. In 
these groups lasting personal attachments are formed, and strong social 
pressures often promote a uniformity of taste and opinions that dis- 
tinguishes the members of different groups. As a result, residence groups 
provide one of the major channels by which American college students 
become differentiated in their ideas and in their behaviour. 

There is a wide variety of living arrangements. Some students live 
with parents or relatives. Others, mostly men and older women students, 
live by themselves or with one or two friends in apartments. But most 
undergraduate students live in more highly organized groups. First, 
there are University facilities or ‘dormitories’. Second, there are ‘frater- 
nities’ and ‘sororities’. These groups largely recruit among the wealthiest 
students; they have elaborate social programmes, and they are con- 
trolled by their alumni more than by the University. Finally, there are 
housing ‘co-operatives’, which provide low-cost room and board for 
students on a first-come, first-served basis; such groups recruit mostly 
among students from poorer families. There is considerable variation 
from group to group. The proportion who are highly libertarian ranges 
from a low of 11 per cent in one sorority to a high of 43 per cent in a 
co-operative house. To provide a more complete analysis of the effects 
of residence groups it is necessary to consider types of groups rather 
than individual houses; the percentage of highly libertarian students in 
each of several types is presented in Table XII for men and women 
separately. Among the men there are only very small differences 
between types of residences. Differences are somewhat larger among the 
women; the most unusual group is the sorority women, of whom only 
17 per cent are highly libertarian. Sororities apparently attract and 
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TABLE XII 
Libertarianism by Type of Residence and Sex 





j | Proportion highly libertarian 
(Undergraduate students only) 








| Type of living arrangement Men Women 
Percentage | —— Percentage | —— 

| Apartment with spouse 41 | (51) _ | (14) 

| Apartment (no spouse) | 36 (74) | 46 (35) 

| With parents or relatives | 38 (37) 38 (39) 

| Co-operative | 35 (65) | 35 (62) 
University dormitory 37 (86) 34 | (59) 

| Fraternity | 32 | (104) oe 

| Sorority _ 17 | (175) 


————E a ——$—______— — — ——— - a | 


select women who are not highly libertarian. This is suggested by the 
fact that sorority women who are in their first two years of college are 
even more extreme; among seventy-seven of them, only g per cent are 
highly libertarian—as against 33 per cent of lower division co-op women 
and 39 per cent of lower-division women living in dormitories. Upper- 
division sorority women are also less likely to be highly libertarian, 
although the differences between them and the other upper-division 
women are smaller. 

Sororities exert more control over the private lives of their members 
than do other kinds of residence groups, especially in matters of dress, 
dating, and even studying. According to reports we have collected, in 
many sororities there are social and physical pressures against studying 
and other forms of intellectual activity—for example, members may 
have a maximum time allowed for study. Conditions are quite different 
among the most independent students, those who are unmarried and 
live in apartments. For a man, nothing except his own preferences, his 
money, and the availability of an apartment prevents him from living 
in one; the University has no rules about where men students must live. 
It does have such rules for women: an unmarried woman student under 
twenty-one must have the written permission of her parents to live any- 
where else than in an approved, organized residence group. Thus the 
unmarried women who live in apartments are probably more mature 
—at least mature enough to have convinced their parents to let them 
depart from the protection of an organized group. And it is only these 
mature women who are more libertarian than the men in comparable 
situations; in fact, they have the highest rate of libertarianism in 
Table XII. 
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As noted earlier, the academic aspects of university life make a 
greater difference in the libertarianism of men, and here we have shown 
that an important non-academic aspect makes a greater difference 
among women. This follows from the greater likelihood of men to see 
the university as a stepping-stone to a career and from the greater 
likelihood of women to see it as an introduction to a distinctive style of 
life. Where circumstances have selected a group of emotionally mature 
women and put them in a situation of social independence, as in the 
apartment dwellers, women are likely to be highly libertarian. But where 
they live in an intellectually narrow and socially homogeneous environ- 
ment, women are often very low in libertarianism. 


LEADERSHIP 


In all sections of America and for all types of organizations—even 
the Daughters of the American Revolution and the American Legion, 
which have been noted for their frequent attacks on ‘liberals’ and 
‘radicals—leaders of community organizations are more libertarian 
than are the rank-and-file.!* These findings seem paradoxical. Common 
sense and the findings of small-group research!® suggest that leaders 
typically embody the values of their groups. Why, then, should leaders 
of groups with anti-libertarian ideologies (in the sense in which liber- 
tarianism’ is used here) be more libertarian than their followers? 

One possible explanation is that the leaders are more highly educated. 
If this were the major explanation, then we would expect little difference 
between leaders and non-leaders with the same amount of education. 
In our sample leaders and non-leaders do have roughly the same level 
of education, live in the same surroundings, and do much the same 
kind of work. Nevertheless, even under these conditions, leaders are 
more libertarian than non-leaders. Something more than formal 
education is needed to account for the greater libertarianism of leaders. 

In our definition a leader is anyone who has held an elected position 
in a living group, honour society, campus publication, religious group, 
or any other campus or off-campus organization. The more leadership 


TABLE XIII 


Libertarianism by Number of Elected Leadership Positions 


Number of elected Proportion highly Number 
positions libertarian of cases 


Three or more 67 (15) 
Two 42 (57) 
One 38 (213) 
None 31 (598) 
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positions a student holds, or has held, the more likely he is to be highly 
libertarian, as reported in Table XIII. 

Leaders are more libertarian despite the fact that we have included 
a great diversity of positions, some of them trivial: we would have 
classified as leaders everyone from the president of the organized 
student body of the University to the corresponding secretary of the 
Chess Club, had these students been in our sample. Actually, the 
type of leadership position makes considerable difference. If elected 
presidents and chairmen are considered separately from other elected 
positions, as in Table XIV, the former are more libertarian. 


TABLE XIV 
Libertarianism by Type of Elected Position 





Highest position achieved 


sig highly | Number 
ibertarian of cases 


President or chairman 51 (81) 
Other elected positions 36 (208) 
No elected positions 31 | (598) 








The leaders and non-leaders in our sample do not have exactly the 
same amount of education; students who have been in college longer are 
more likely to be elected to offices in student groups. But when only 
students in the same year are considered, leaders are still more likely 
to be highly libertarian than non-leaders, and the differences are not 
much smaller than those reported in the preceding two tables. 

The greater libertarianism of leaders holds up in a wide variety of 
social contexts. Just as Stouffer found that leaders of veterans’ organiza- 
tions were more libertarian than non-leaders, so the leaders of our least 
libertarian groups, the sororities tend to be more libertarian than the 
other members of these groups. And even where many members of a 
group are highly libertarian, as in the co-operative houses, the leaders 
are even more so. The same is true among categories of students that 
do not represent organized groups: among men and among women, in 
all of the major subject areas we have studied, and among supporters 
of both major political parties, those who have held some kind of 
elected position are more libertarian than the rest. 

All of this demonstrates the importance of distinguishing leaders from 
the general population. Herbert Blumer and other critics of public- 
opinion research have assailed the practice of treating everyone’s 
opinions as equally important—that is, of not distinguishing between 
the mass and those in positions of power.'* Both Stouffer’s study and ours 
demonstrate that the failure to make this distinction leads to a serious 
underestimate of support for libertarianism, for people who are or have 
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been leaders are more likely to be in positions that determine the 
behaviour of others in times of crisis. People with anti-libertarian senti- 
ments are less often in positions where these sentiments can lead to 
collective action. 

There are two main types of explanations for the greater libertarian- 
ism of leaders. First, the leader’s role usually requires him to seek con- 
sensus among the group members on various questions. For the group 
to function effectively, he must frequently reconcile divergent views, 
and some measure of tolerance for dissent may be developed in this 
task. Furthermore, as his group’s spokesman and representative to 
other organizations, a leader is exposed to a more diverse assortment of 
people than in his own group. Experience with people unlike those 
with whom one has previously associated is often a key factor in the 
acquisition of libertarian attitudes. 

This explanation of the greater libertarianism of leaders has focused 
on what happens to them after they assume their positions. A second 
and complementary explanation stresses the process by which leaders 
are selected. Because he is intolerant of the rights and views of others, 
the anti-libertarian person may well be less popular and therefore less 
likely to be honoured by election to a position of leadership, especially in 
groups where most members are libertarian.!? Then, too, the members 
of groups may anticipate that an intolerant person will not be able to 
function effectively as a leader. In sum, libertarianism may be a factor 
in the selection of leaders as well as an outcome of the experience of 
being a leader. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND THE LARGER SOCIETY 


This paper explores the ways in which university education changes 
students’ support for individual liberties and civil rights. Essentially the 
same processes take place beyond the campus, but much less is known 
about them. It would be important, for example, to see how the pro- 
cesses of selection and training are carried on after students graduate 
from the university, for changes in values do not stop with the end of 
formal education. And next to nothing is known about the processes 
by which young adults who do not go to universities develop and change 
their values. A satisfactory assessment of the effects of university training 
on the development of values must compare the changes produced in 
university students with the changes in those who do not attend in- 
stitutions of higher education. '* 

For sociologists, however, the study of the university and its students 
has a special appeal, apart from accessibility: the university is a minia- 
ture society with many smaller social systems within it. It also has the 
great advantage over the community that its ‘life cycle’ takes only four 
years for most students. Such processes as socialization into the norms 
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of the community, recruitment into organizations, and selection for 
positions of leadership can all be studied easily. And the individual life 
cycle in the university is so standardized that a panel study of change 
can be approximated, as in the present case, by comparisons between 
students at different stages of their university education. Nothing com- 
parable exists in the open community. Finally, comparative analyses 
of the same processes in different social contexts can be carried on more 
easily within and between universities than within and between other 
large organizations, communities, or entire societies. Sociologists are 
only now beginning to take advantage of these possibilities. '* 
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THE RELATIONS OF RACE: 
A REVIEW OF NEW WRITING 


Maurice Freedman 


(Review Article) 


terror, many people of goodwill are indulging themselves in a 
comfortable complacency. The outbreaks were freaks; they are 

not likely to recur; the coloured population is doing quite nicely; we 
may again gloat over Little Rock without ambiguity. Fortunately, we 
have Dr. Michael Banton’s* book to remind us that we still suffer from 
a problem and to encourage us to think out a way to its solution. In the 
United States, despite the manifest improvement in the treatment of the 
Negroes, complacency does not seem to have set in; the lessons of An 
American Dilemma are still hommered home, and liberal opinion appears 
much preoccupied with the realities of racial equality. The four 
American works under reviewt are good evidence of the noble strain 
in United States society—a strain easy for us to lose sight of when we 
gaze too hard upon our images of Jim Crow and the race of Faubuses. 
Dr. Vose’s Caucasians Only deals with the vindication of Negro rights 
in only a limited field, but it is so dramatic in its implications for social 
change in American society that we should not be tempted to pass it over 
as parochial. This book shows how by judicial process under the pressure 
of changing opinion it has been possible to assert the rights of non- 


Ne: that Notting Hill and Nottingham have begun to lose their 
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Caucasians—one slips inevitably into the comic terminology—when a 
legislative attack on the problem of inequality has been too difficult to 
mount. The story of the book is the successful legal battle against 
restrictive covenants whereby the residents in white areas seek to keep 
out racial strangers. I cannot read this work as a lawyer would, although 
I sense its legal importance; but the author talks enough sociology 
to convince me that I am learning something about contemporary 
American society. 

In 1948 the U.S. Supreme Court heard a set of linked cases concerned 
with restrictive covenants on housing and found that, while the coven- 
ants were in themselves unassailable, their enforcement by a state court 
was contrary to the provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment. For the 
District of Columbia the Civil Rights Act of 1866 was made to yield a 
similar embargo. The 1948 judgment thus put a stop to the legal 
eviction of non-whites from housing covered by a restrictive covenant; 
the fight to retain control over white areas took the form of claiming 
damages against the white property owner who broke his covenant, and 
in 1953 the Supreme Court, once again invoked, ruled that a suit for 
damages could not be used to enforce a racially restrictive covenant at 
law. 

Of course, the Supreme Court rulings are by no means the end of 
arrangements for keeping non-whites out of Caucasian districts; but, by 
preventing the courts from coming to the aid of would-be discriminators, 
they have removed an important weapon from the armoury of the 
covenanters. A man is free to do what he can in private to prevent the 
house next door from being bought by a Negro, but he can no longer 
look to the courts to help him exclude the undesirable neighbour. This 
is not a death-blow to racial discrimination, but it is something. And 
one would imagine that in a country where the Constitution is an awe- 
inspiring symbol the Supreme Court rulings have brought racial 
equality a step nearer. 

But the interesting sociological question is: Why did the Supreme 
Court act in this way in 1948? It was not that the judges had been biding 
their time for long years to reveal the true import of the Fourteenth 
Amendment; indeed as recently as 1945 the Supreme Court, with very 
much the same composition as it had in 1948, had refused to hear a case 
of this kind. No; American society had been changing and the forces 
within it of the defenders of Negro rights had been gathering their 
strength and their skill. Dr. Vose analyses in a most interesting way the 
factors in the successful campaign. The stage was set politically; the 
champions of Negro rights were organized; there was a general readi- 
ness to accept the sociological argument that the inferiority of Negroes 
was in fact due to the wretchedness of their environment and not an 
innate sub-humanity which would render them ill-suited for ever to take 
their place as the respectable black neighbour of the respectable white. 
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Sociologists took a hand in preparing the briefs for the Supreme Court 
hearings. One is led to reflect on analogous roles in our own coming to 
grips with the promotion of racial equality. If our thoughts are tending 
in this direction we may study Dr. Vose’s excellent book with profit. 

The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
is one of the central figures in Caucasians Only. It appears again in Dr. 
Broderick’s study of the W. E. B. DuBois, the Negro leader, whose name 
inevitably flits across the consciousness of Cisatlantic readers interested 
in American race relations. I cannot say how important this book is in 
the literature of the subject, but it strikes me as a very useful guide for 
non-Americans to the development of Negro organization in the long 
span covered by Dr. DuBois’s active life. From Booker T. Washington 
to the recent moves towards ‘desegregation’ is a period during which 
Negroes have been learning to stand up for their rights; and DuBois has 
been one of their chief teachers. His importance is undeniable, and his 
achievements great; yet the account of his actions and thought is at 
times disquieting. He is (or at least was) a racialist and was preaching 
negritude long before the word was coined. There is a terrible poig- 
nancy about the men who form the mirror image of their oppressors . . . 
Dr. Broderick’s book is the study of a public life and it can be of only 
incidental importance to sociologists. It contains, however, a proper 
appraisal of DuBois’s work as a pioneer sociologist in race relations, and 
suggests how we should correctly evaluate it surrounded, as it is, by a 
mass of writing of questionable quality. 

Along with these two works of scholarship, which are not concerned 
to make propaganda, we may consider the Quaker pamphlet Race and 
Conscience in America. It takes us into the realm of remedial action. Now, 
I should need to know far more about the United States than I do in 
order to make a competent appraisal of the practicality and validity of 
what the pamphlet recommends; but at least I can say that I find it 
refreshingly sociological (an expression which doubtless only sociologists 
could appreciate) and gratifyingly free of the woolly psychological talk 
about prejudice which afflicts so many attempts to dispel racial an- 
tagonism. Certain practical steps must be taken, the pamphlet says, 
before the ideals of American democracy can be fully realized: steps 
which call for goodwill but appear at the same time to be based on a 
shrewd appreciation of the realities of American society. Towards the 
end of the pamphlet there is a list of ‘unfinished business’, ranging from 
effective desegregation in the schools to real equality before the law, 
which is certainly dismaying in its implications; but again, we should be 
inclined more to pay tribute to the determination of Americans to put 
their house in order than to pride ourselves on our relative racial equality. 

I pass, among the American works, from a pamphlet to a tome. One 
eyes the bulk of Race: Individual and Collective Behavior, concludes that 
one is in the presence of undergraduate diet, and, on looking between 
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the covers, wonders whose digestion can cope with such a regimen. Yet 
we are hardly the people to judge American university readers; they are 
based upon a different kind of teaching from ours, and they should be 
assessed in relation to American needs. All that we can safely do is 
to say whether they are good representations of the subjects they are 
about. 

What subject is this reader about? Roughly speaking, one could say 
that it covers the ground which one would try to cross in a course of 
lectures on race and society. That is to say, it stretches from race as a 
biological concept to the idea of race as it enters into social organization. 
But so ticklish is this complex of subjects that one has to lead one’s 
audience very carefully; the biology and the sociology must be pains- 
takingly disentangled. Moreover, what people have been writing about 
races and their relations in the longish period during which these topics 
have been grand issues by no means represents a clear argument; and 
one would need to guide tender minds through a thicket of prickly 
plausibilities. I am not convinced that the way in which Professors 
Thompson and Hughes have chosen the pieces for their reader avoids 
these difficulties. ‘This reader’, it says of itself in the opening words of the 
Introduction, ‘belongs to that class of books which seeks to gain per- 
spective.’ Well and good; but to have perspective means to see things in 
due proportion from one point of view, and we are told that the read- 
ings are organized about ‘the race problem’, which, the compilers 
suggest, is ‘fundamentally ...the problem of understanding and 
dealing with an idea, the idea of race’; and this is so general a point of 
view that perspective seems difficult of attainment. The heart of the 
difficulty, I suspect, is in the words: “This book also shows how two 
people, the editors, have organized for themselves the materials which 
are at hand.’ The editors, being eminent scholars of great erudition and 
experience in the general field, have masses of interesting materials ‘at 
hand’, and they have put together a book which a specialist in race 
relations can read with delight and instruction. (For my own part, I 
fancy I shall owe this book a debt over the years.) But is it good for 
people new to the subject to have to read in so heterogeneous a mass? 

Of course, I realize what the editors are up to. They want their 
readers to think, unencumbered by a dogmatic framework. This is why 
each of the eight parts into which the book is divided is preceded by a 
brief introduction where the editors try to prod their audience into 
questioning both received doctrines and their own ideas and opinions. 
Ifonly the doctrines, ideas, and opinions had been more systematically 
stated! Among all the qualities of excellence I detect in this book 
(scholarship, humanity, sociological sophistication, and so on) I cannot 
number incisiveness. 

Part I, “The Need to Know Who We Are’, covers the problem of how 
people are grouped into ‘races’. On the anthropological side, one would 
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have expected to see something more representative of modern thought 
and research than the pieces from Goldenweiser ( 1931) and Hankins 
(1926). And what is the innocent mind going to make of Spengler on 
‘Peoples’? In Parts 2 and 3 we turn to ‘Race and Region’ (where there 
are some very informative extracts, imaginatively chosen, mixed up with 
some inferior and misleading stuff) and “The Ecology of Race Relations’ 
(migration, the succession of peoples, competition, segregation, etc.). 
Part 4 brings us to ‘The Idea of Race’ (in which some of the pieces 
strike me as being off the point) and Part 5 to ‘Race Conflict’, which is 
the best arranged (and I suspect most carefully thought out) section of 
the book. ‘Status and Social Change’, ‘Race and Human Nature’, and 
‘The Study and Control of Race Relations’ are the titles of the last 
Parts. 

The book is brought to a close with a very full and useful bibliography 
arranged according to the themes of the various Parts, although it seems 
likely to be of greater worth to the scholar than the student. The editorial 
work stumbles in places (the races get mixed on p. 613, where Edward 
Augustus Freedman is listed as a distinguished English historian), but 
it would be churlish to complain too much about a book which, while 
springing from the current American attempt to think out its racial 
problems, may well strengthen the effort. 

We return to Dr. Banton to get an idea of what is happening, and 
could happen, on the racial front at home. Unlike his earlier contri- 
butions to the factual knowledge of race relations in Britain, White and 
Coloured is an analysis and interpretation of, for the most part, already 
available material. In fact, the book stands or falls by the cogency of its 
analysis and its handling of familiar data. In my opinion the book 
stands, despite the fact that it has some rather odd features. 

Oddness begins with the Preface. Dr. Banton throws four ‘paradoxes’ 
at our head. (One pictures him chuckling at the thought of his readers 
catching his missiles full in the face.) 

Why should coloured people so often be shabbily treated when the vast 
majority of individual Britons are favourably disposed towards them? 

Why should Britons be strongly opposed to any discrimination in the 
public treatment of coloured people and at the same time be so hesitant 
about treating them equally in private relations? 

Why should British conduct towards coloured people be uncertain and 
inclined to change in so startling a fashion? . . . 

Why should individual Britons believe their fellows to be less favourably 
disposed towards coloured people than they themselves? 


When we have got over the shock apparently expected of us we may 

start to be sceptical of the strength of the attack. The answer to the 

second question need not be abstruse; there is no paradox perceptible 

in the third question. The first and last questions appear to assume what 
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needs to be proved. Like a conjurer Dr. Banton attracts suspicion to his 
methods. 

We watch him warily as he approaches the relation between prejudice 
and discrimination. The two things, we are told, are quite different; one 
is the psychologist’s construct, the other the sociologist’s; prejudiced 
people do not always discriminate, and discriminators are not always 
prejudiced. So far so good. There is nothing novel in this, and certainly 
nothing outrageous. (I would merely point out that Dr. Banton is 
wrong in thinking that discrimination can be defined solely in terms of 
objective behaviour and that it is ‘independent of questions of intention 
or moral justification’. For behaviour to be discriminatory the actor 
must be assumed to have a purpose; otherwise, what he does might be 
random.) On the other hand, when Dr. Banton gets down to expound- 
ing and criticizing the various attempts which have been made to ‘ex- 
plain’ prejudice and discrimination he displays great skill and writes 
the best brief survey of the subject I have ever seen. In essence, he says 
that the psychological treatment of prejudice and the sociological treat- 
ment of discrimination are non-competing models and that he proposes 
to set up a sociological model to explain discrimination in Britain. 

To do this he devotes a chapter to a survey of the changes in British 
conceptions of coloured people and then turns to consider the coloured 
man in Britain as the ‘archetypal stranger’. The trouble with this 
country is that the norms which regulate social conduct are implicit to 
an unusual degree (and within Britain the higher the social class the less 
explicit are the norms); this is what makes life difficult for strangers. 
(Of course, the comparison between Britain and the United States in 
this respect is dramatic, but one wonders whether it is not the latter 
country which is odd man out. Are the British really so more ‘implicit’ 
than any other long-established nation?) Moreover, in Britain strangers 
are thought to have no rights to British culture, and the situation is such 
that they cannot easily acquire it. And of all strangers the coloured are 
the strangest. 

But in a chapter called ‘When Custom Fails’ we get nearer the heart 
of the matter. The real problem for the coloured man is that the British 
customary image of him is changing. Once upon a time we saw him 
unambiguously as a kind of ward; now we are not so sure, and in any 
case coloured people will not now accept this status; from the uncer- 
tainty flow unpleasant consequences. ‘British behaviour towards coloured 
people is characterized not by aggressiveness but by avoidance of them 
in relationships which might get out of hand.’ 

Dr. Banton then deals with what we know about the position of 
coloured people in the dock areas, in the universities, and in industrial 
cities. These are valuable chapters, but need no detailed comment. In 
a final chapter (‘Quod Erat Demonstrandum’) the essential argument 
of the book is rehearsed and tidied up. The ‘paradoxes’ with which Dr. 
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Banton opened his book are then seen to rely for their resolution on two 
fundamental propositions: that (1) the coloured man is the extreme 
stranger, and strangers are people who are unaware of the norms of con- 
duct of a society, and (2) ‘Owing to the ambiguities as to the proper 
course of conduct, Britons are apt to avoid entering into relations with 
coloured people. Avoidance is most marked in relationships based upon 
implicit norms and in which sanctions upon deviant behaviour are 
weak.’ The immediate relevance of these propositions to the fourth 
initial ‘paradox’ is not so clear as it is in the case of the other three; Dr. 
Banton’s argument here is that people assert group norms (which affirm 
their membership of the group in question) while allowing themselves 
as individuals to express their favourable attitudes. 

In Appendix I (“Ten Commandments of Inter-Group Relations’) 
Dr. Banton dispels any illusion created by the main body of the book 
that he has only a cold, dispassionate sociological interest in the subject. 
The ten practical propositions he advances are all eminently sensible, 
but, since they are not very closely related to the argument of the book, 
I shall do no more than say that they are there to be consulted. 

A second appendix gives the details of an attitude survey conducted 
on a random sample of 300. The material from this survey is the only 
fresh information that has gone into the book, and Dr. Banton draws on 
it to the benefit of his argument at several points. He uses it to “demon- 
strate that—however the term be defined—colour prejudice is not 
widespread in Britain’, unlike discrimination. Great play is made of the 
fact that 76 per cent of the responses to the following statement were 
assenting: ‘Coloured people are just as good as us when they have the 
same training and opportunities.’ Our faith in the value of this high 
percentage is a little weakened by the discovery that in fact 6 per cent 
also assented to a contradictory statement (‘Coloured people will 
always be inferior to white people’); but there is a more serious ground 
for questioning the value of the evidence. What is it evidence of? Of the 
absence of prejudice, asserts Dr. Banton. But in fact prejudice for him 
has a special meaning. He defines it early in the book as ‘an emotional 
and rigidly hostile disposition towards members of a given group’. And 
it is abundantly, and amusingly, clear in another context that what 
many people would call prejudice he would not. He cites from Miss 
Sheila Webster’s work on ‘Oxbridge’ the statement by a graduate that 
a feeling of revulsion swept over him when he was about to get into a 
bath and found that it had just been used by an African. ‘I am not 
conscious of any race prejudice in me, but there is something mysterious 
that sets them apart from us; they are different . . . I am completely 
unprejudiced.’ Dr. Banton comments: ‘From such evidence no one 
could assert that the man was prejudiced’! I do not think that the atti- 
tude inquiry is evidence of the absence of prejudice in the ordinary 
sense; the high rate of assent to statements which seem to be favourable 
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to coloured people does not by any means rule out a widespread feeling 
of the kind exemplified by the graduate whose sentiments robbed him 
of his bath. 

The total effect of Dr. Banton’s book is one of subtlety and precise 
analytical thinking. He himself stresses that hard data are few and sug- 
gests that his propositions are guides. We may take them as that, and 
be grateful to him for a book which, for all its peculiarities, isa welcome 
landmark in studies of race relations in Britain. I should add that it is 
also very well written. 





SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL 
PATHOLOGY* 


T. H. Marshall 


(Review Article) 


has figured prominently in the literature of sociology. Sometimes 

the emphasis has been placed on the symptoms of disease in the 
body politic or, going deeper, on the nature of the disease itself. In this 
way the study of suicide led Durkheim to the concept of anomie. Then 
‘social disorganization’ established itself as a regular title in sociological 
textbooks. Today we wrestle, more subtly, with the distinction between 
the ‘functional’ and the ‘dysfunctional’, until we begin to wonder 
whether ‘dysfunction’ is a symptom of disease or a necessary con- 
comitant of social progress. Studies of this kind may be called analytical, 
because their aim is to improve our understanding of how society works 
and how it changes. Then there is the more philosophical approach, 
which seeks to define the ‘normal’, and may end up by believing that 
the best we can hope to do is to recognize the ‘abnormal’, in its more 
obvious forms at least. Here we can refer again to Durkheim and to ° 
many modern studies, including the challenging book by Paul Halmos 
entitled Towards a Measure of Man. 

Alternatively, the emphasis may be placed on the individual and his 
behaviour. Social pathology then deals with problems of noncomformity 
and maladjustment. In such cases it is to be expected that the thera- 
peutic approach will be more prominent than in studies of social sys- 
tems and their diseases. 

Barbara Wootton,* being not only a social scientist but also a magis- 
trate, is naturally interested in problems of individual maladjustment 
and misbehaviour and in ways of preventing and treating them. She is 
also deeply concerned with the concepts of normality and individual 
responsibility, and with the ethics of punishment. It is the more defin- 
itely sociological approach through the systematic analysis of social 
systems and processes that is least in evidence in her book. Not that one 


* Social Science and Social Pathology, by Barbara Wootton, assisted by Vera G. Soal and 
Rosalind Chambers, George Allen & Unwin, 1959, pp. 400, 355. 
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would expect her to cover the whole field of social organization and dis- 
organization in a book that has quite enough to deal with without this. 
It is rather that one feels, at times, the lack of that firm design which can 
only be derived from the kind of social science which is concerned with 
quality, and process, rather than with quantity and correlation. 

The book falls into three parts, each containing two distinct sections. 
Part I offers, first, a rapid survey of social pathology in England and 
Wales, together with a study of the relations between social pathology 
and the social hierarchy, and secondly a critical examination of the 
results of research into the causes of delinquency, and more particularly 
juvenile delinquency. Part II explores, first, the effects of modern 
psychological theory and psychiatric practice on the concepts of social 
inadequacy and criminal responsibility, and secondly recent trends in 
the theory and practice of social casework. Part III presents the con- 
clusions to be drawn from the second half of Part I and the first half of 
Part II. 

The pattern is certainly not what one might have been led to expect 
from the title, and at first one is inclined to think that it might have been 
better if the material had been presented as a collection of essays, rather 
than as a single treatise. But, as one reads, it becomes clear that a con- 
sistent line of thought leads rationally from each section to the next and 
that the unexpected structure of the book is not due to the absence of 
any logical plan, but reflects the powerfully original and independent 
mind of the author. She herself, in the Preface, says that Part II con- 
tains the passages which are most strongly coloured by her personal 
judgments, while Part I is more strictly objective. One may be permitted 
to comment that the whole book is deeply coloured by her personal 
viewpoint, which, both in Part I and in Part II, is sometimes expressed 
in the form of personal judgments and antipathies, and both Parts con- 
tain examples of rigorously objective analysis. 

At the start Barbara Wootton is faced with the problem of defining 
‘social pathology’. Her solution is simple. She assumes that we can all 
agree what are the accepted values of our society and consequently 
recognize behaviour that is non-conformist in character. She then 
decides to fix the point at which non-conformity becomes pathological 
by reference to public expenditure. Social pathology is thus defined ‘to 
include all those actions on the prevention of which public money is 
spent, or the doers of which are punished or otherwise dealt with at 
the public expense’ (p. 14). She adopts this definition ‘for practical 
purposes’, and no one would wish to quarrel with this procedure, if 
it is strictly ‘operational’ in character and designed to indicate the 
phenomena which the author intends to study. It works fairly well as a 
basis for the introductory survey of social pathology in England. But it 
works less well after that. The items in the catalogue are not consistently 
treated in the studies that follow, but they crop up from time to time in 
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a rather irregular way, and there are places where one suspects that, 
unconsciously, the author is treating the ‘operational’ definition as 
though it were a scientific one. 

We may take two examples. One is the case of the so-called ‘motorist’, 
a title which is liable to obscure the fact that the category includes the 
bus-driver, the lorry-driver and the taxi-driver. Certainly much public 
money is spent on trying to prevent and to punish motoring offences, 
and they therefore qualify for inclusion among examples of social 
pathology. But they vary enormously. Barbara Wootton is prepared to 
brush aside parking offences, though every ‘motorist’ knows how much 
they are matters of public concern. But she does not go more deeply into 
the nature of the graver offences of motorists by pointing out that motor- 
ing is the only case in which the law allows the ordinary amateur and 
almost untrained citizen to play around in public places with a machine 
which is, by its very nature, extremely dangerous. Yet obviously this 
fact should be borne in mind before one brings motoring offences into 
arguments about criminal responsibility. The point is a small one. It is 
not advanced as a serious criticism of the book, but only as an example 
of the kind of trouble that arises if one does not fit all the threads of the 
argument into a basic pattern of sociological analysis. 

The second example concerns the criticism, in the second chapter, of 
those who have used the concepts of ‘social problem group’, and ‘prob- 
lem family’. Beyond all question, these concepts lend themselves to many 
kinds of abuse, but they have some foundation in fact. When we look 
into the rights and wrongs of the arguments for and against these con- 
cepts, we are led once more to consider the difference between an 
‘operational’ and a fully scientific definition of social pathology. Barbara 
Wootton’s definition relates to ‘actions’, to types of behaviour. But 
clearly many social problems, which give rise to public expenditure, 
arise from conditions, rather than actions. Nevertheless it is extremely 
difficult to draw any sharp line between the two, for example between 
Rowntree’s concepts of ‘primary’ and ‘secondary’ poverty. This diffi- 
culty is increased by the fact that certain kinds of pathological action, 
such as drunkenness or refusal to work, may help to produce the con- 
dition of poverty, and vice versa. Therefore extreme poverty must be 
included, if one is thinking of practical measures, among the ‘social 
problems’, along with mental deficiency, juvenile delinquency and 
drunkenness. And this will be reflected in the description given of an 
alleged ‘social problem group’. It is a little unfair to charge serious in- 
vestigators of these questions, like the authors of the Merseyside Survey, 
with being the victims of ‘an extremely crude... fallacy—namely, 
failure to distinguish between personal inadequacy and simple economic 
misfortune’ (p. 53), and to include their researches among those which 
illustrate ‘the difficulty of extricating the social investigator from the 
shackles imposed by the assumptions and prejudices of his time’ (p. 45). 
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If one maintains that both crime and poverty are social problems, it does 
not follow that one wishes to regard poverty as a crime. 

The survey of research into the causes of delinquency is devastatingly 
critical. At times one feels that the case for the prosecution is being pre- 
sented more fully than the case for the defence, but this is a matter 

-which should be dealt with by the authors of the research themselves 
rather than by the reviewer. The more general point that arises is that 
of the applicability of statistical techniques to this problem or, one might 
add, to the problem of causation itself, so far as the social sciences are 
concerned. It is almost inevitable that the findings of research into the 
causes of delinquency should appear inconclusive, when subjected to 
tests of statistical significance, for the simple reason that criminals form 
a small minority of the society, and that it is certain that the alleged 
‘cause’ will in fact be associated with crime in only a small proportion 
of the cases in which it is present. One need only refer to Burt’s remark, 
quoted in this book (p. 108), that ‘our general conclusion, therefore, on 
the influence of poverty must be this. If the majority of delinquents are 
needy, the majority of the needy do not become delinquents.’ This is 
only another way of saying that the causes of delinquency are multiple. 
Barbara Wootton is, of course, fully aware of this, but she sometimes 
gives the point too little weight when criticizing others. Bowlby’s 
rejection of the idea of a national sample survey to test theories of the 
effects of mother-child separation is denounced as a ‘counsel of despair’ 
and a ‘grave breakdown of logic’ (p. 151), without any serious con- 
sideration of his arguments to show that the subject of study is too 
complex to permit of large-scale statistical treatment. Barbara Wootton 
says in one place, ‘no matter who has the first word, the last is always 
with the statistician’ (p. 252). This is a very dangerous doctrine. In the 
first place, it matters very much who has the first word, and it has been 
suggested above that this book suffers at several points from the effects 
of the inadequacy of its ‘first word’. Secondly, it is not so much the last, 
as the penultimate word that belongs to the statistician, except when 
his verdict is clearly negative or relates to a proposition about the 
existence, rather than the significance, of a quantitative relationship. 
It is much easier to subscribe to what Barbara Wootton says on an 
earlier page about explanation, namely, first, that ‘as a rule the most 
convincing demonstration will be statistical’, and second, ‘if, in addition, 
some intellectually satisfying hypothesis . . . is adduced’, then the sug- 
gested link between cause and effect ‘becomes more readily acceptable’ 
(p. 239). 

Whatever may be the differences of opinion about the critical part of 
Barbara Wootton’s survey of criminological research, there can be noth- 
ing but praise for her positive recommendations. She points out very 
clearly what are the data which we do not possess but which could be 
fairly easily collected, and she shows exactly how research designs could 
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unravel some of the complexities of this exceedingly difficult subject, by 
breaking down the heterogeneous categories of offences and persons 
with which most research has dealt hitherto into more honiogeneous 
units. 

Part II provides some exhilarating reading. The author’s patent 
antipathy towards over-ambitious psychiatrists and over-pretentious 
social workers are forcefully expressed and can be enjoyed by anyone 
who appreciates the reasons for her anxieties, without necessarily 
accepting her estimate of the dangers that threaten us. And, after all, 
these anxieties are not new. Kingsley Davis’ attack on the smug pseudo- 
science of ‘mental health’, from which Barbara Wootton quotes ex- 
tensively, was launched in 1938, and it was in the early years of the 
century that the alarm was sounded which warned us against the in- 
vasion of the courts of law by the psychologist. A Governor of Holloway 
Prison could write in 1912 of the evil effects of treating crime as a 
disease. The criminal takes advantage of it: ‘His crime is all due to the 
criminal proclivities of aunt Polly, who, in her youth, stole a canary. He 
is a product of some very mysterious set of conditions probably unknown 
to himself . . . He never had a chance, and he is at present without a 
shred of responsibility for his unhappy position.’ This, of course, is mere 
shouting, devoid of argument. The same phenomenon, namely the 
abuse of the plea of ‘diminished responsibility’, inspires Barbara 
Wootton to write what is perhaps the best part of her book. She puts her 
finger firmly on the vital issue: how can you accept a condition of mind 
as being the cause of a certain type of behaviour if your only way of 
diagnosing the condition is by reference to the behaviour in question? 
And she systematically examines, in turn, every criterion that has been 
suggested as possibly providing an independent basis for diagnosis. 
When one has finished reading her exposition, one feels there is nothing 
more to be said—at present. 

This is an important book by an eminent scholar, which should be 
read by everyone who has a serious interest in the subject. The criticisms 
which the writer of this review has ventured to offer should be regarded 
as representing the points he would raise if he were opening a debate 
with the author, a debate in which one gives prominence to such points 


of disagreement in order to provoke a good discussion. 





SHORTER 


Law and Opinion in England in the Twentieth 
Century edited by MORRIS GINSBERG. 
Stevens, 1959. £2 2s. 


Tus series of lectures by a number of 
distinguished authorities, mostly con- 
nected with the London School of 
Economics, purports to repeat for the 
present age what Dicey’s Law and Public 
Opinion in England did for the nineteenth 
century. Such terms of reference might 
well have proved inhibiting. For one 
thing, as Professor Ginsberg points out in 
his opening contribution, the contrast 
between individualism and collectivism, 
which was Dicey’s central theme, no 
longer has much meaning. Since Dicey’s 
day, moreover, anyone who really wants 
to trace the mutual relations of law and 
public opinion has at his disposal tech- 
niques so far removed from anything 
known to Dicey as to put the whole 
problem on an entirely new plane: the 
Dicey approach is quite out-moded. 
Happily, however, most of the authors 
have treated their terms of reference 
rather lightly; and the result is an ex- 
tremely valuable series of studies in the 
legal and social development of twentieth- 
century England. . 
After Professor Ginsberg has set the 
stage in general terms, there follow four 
lectures dealing with trends of thought, 
exemplified successively in the legacy of 
philosophical radicalism, and in the con- 
servative, liberal and socialist attitudes 
of the present century. Here we are on 
ground which has often been covered 
before, and in these chapters the tol- 
erably well-informed reader will not find 
anything very new or arresting cither in 
substance or in presentation. But those 
which follow and which make up the 
bulk of the book are, with one or two 
exceptions, im ive both for the 
material which they have assembled and 


exposing the 
failure of the Utilitarians to face up to 
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the problem of the place of associations 
within the state, emphasizes the curious 
omission in our legal system of any law 
relating to associations as such, and to 
the twists and turns that have resulted 
from the attempt to deal with the subject 
by means of highly artificial extensions 
of the law of contract. Mr. Griffith, cut- 
ting a clear road through some of the 
most complex legislation of our age, 
traces the revolutionary effects of the 
‘attempt to harness private interest to 
public good’ on the law relating to land 
tenure, agriculture and town and country 
planning. Professor Gower notes the 
small impact yet made by socialistic ideas 
upon company law and the rapid and 
complete abandonment of planning con- 
trols at the end of the war, but neverthe- 
less has much to say about the gradual 
atrophy of freedom of contract (e.g. in 
relation to hire purchase agreements and 
suchlike) as well as about the business- 
man’s diminishing interest in law on the 


the other. Sir David Cairns gi 
admirably lucid sketch of the Mono- 
polies Acts of 1948 and 1956 and of the 
action so far taken under the latter; but 
leaves us, unavoidably, in doubt as to 
whether the New Act is going to create 
a —- revolution’ or whether ‘most 
regist agreements will get through 
the net’. Professor Robson rubs home 
from a number of disturbing examples 
the lesson that, instead of boasting as in 
Dicey’s day of our freedom from admini- 
strative law, we should i 
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from interfering in what trade unions do 
to other people, the state has been much 
more concerned to control their relations 
with their own members; and, in marked 
contrast with what has happened in the 


U.S.A., the unions remain in this day, 


and age quite astonishingly free to gp 
their own way equally unimpeded by 
statutory limitations and by considera- 
tions of public economic policy. Dr. 
Mannheim, after expatiating at some- 
what disproportionate length on the 
failure of the Government to implement 
the first part of the Wolfenden Report, 
concludes with a useful summary of 
changes in penal law which may be 
regarded as reflections of a changing, and 
on the whole an increasingly tolerant, 
public opinion; while Sir Seymour 
Karminski adds a rather slighter sketch 
of family law. 

In the final section of the book, which 
deals with trends in social policy, 
Professor Titmus writes on Health, 
illustrating how the gradual emergence 
of the National Health Service from the 
old insurance system has been at every 
stage a choice, not between collectivism 
and no collectivism, but between dif- 
ferent forms of collectivist organization, 
and how fallacious it is to envisage the 
benefits of contemporary social policy as 
beneficial only to the working classes. 
In somewhat similar vein Professor 
Glass, describing the development of 
education, shows how persistently middle- 
class needs and aspirations have domin- 
ated, and still do dominate, the educa- 
tional pattern, and how, ‘if the ladder 
between elementary and _ secondary 
education as a whole has been aban- 
doned’, its place has been taken by ‘a 
ladder from the primary school to the 
grammar school’. Finally, Mr. Abel- 
Smith tells the story of national insurance 
in terms of the conflict between private 
insurance principles and the needs of the 
beneficiaries, while Mr. Ben Roberts 
writes approvingly of the emergence of 
the trade unions ‘as a conservative force 
making for stability, security and 
democracy’. 

It is no paradox to say that if change is 
always to be anticipated, changes are 
nearly always unexpected; but at least 
so far as the topics covered in this vol- 
ume are concerned ‘unexpected’ need 
no longer imply ‘unrecognized’. 

BARBARA WOOTTON 


Philanthropy in England, 1480-1660 by 
W. K. JORDAN. Allen & Unwin, 1959. 
410 pp. 425. 

Tuts is a very curious work. Its founda- 
tions lie in detailed statistics of the 
charitable gifts and bequests made in 
London, Bristol, Buckinghamshire, 
Hampshire, Kent, Lancashire, Norfolk, 
Somerset, Worcestershire and Yorkshire 
between 1480 and 1660. With enormous 
labour, Dr. Jordan has extracted particu- 
lars of those gifts and bequests from wills 
and local records. Leaving their detailed 
examination to later volumes, he here 
explains the methods which he has used 
and offers some general reflections on his 
subject inspired, not only by his statistical 
data, but also by his wide knowledge of 
the literary and documentary sources. 
No cautious reader can fail to profit from 
his work for his comments are often 
shrewd and his statistics throw new light 
on the volume of charitable endowments, 
on the various forms which those endow- 
ments took, and on the big post-Reforma- 
tion swing from those with a religious 
purpose to those for the prevention and 
relief in economic distress. Yet this work 
must be read with the greatest and most 
unremitting caution. For, to a degree 
which invites Dr. Jordan’s favourite 
adjective of ‘incredible’, his major con- 
clusions flow, not from his evidence, but 
from assumptions for which no evidence 
is offered. 

His first, and major, assumption is that, 
since there is no adequate price index for 
the period with which he deals, the path 
of wisdom is to leave his figures uncor- 
rected for the substantial fall in the value 
of money that undoubtedly took place. 
Such a course can, no doubt, be defended. 
But what is less defensible is the fact that, 
having left his figures uncorrected, Dr. 
Jordan proceeds to take them at their 
face value. His crude figures of charitable 
gifts and bequests give totals of £505,595 
for the years 1480-1540, of £672,704 for 
the years 1540-1600, and of £1,904,396 
for the years 1600-60. In the light of 
them, he tells a story of continuous and 
accelerating growth. But on the very 
modest B sgear ger that in the period 
1540-1 ices were rather more than 
double, grt the period 1600-60 were 
nearly treble, what they had been before 
1540 the story becomes one of a very 
sharp fall in the volume of charity after 
the Reformation, followed by a recovery 
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to a level which, although in real terms 
somewhat higher that in the early six- 
teenth century, was not spectacularly so 
when it is borne in mind that the 

tion had substantially increased and that 
the later records are more likely to be 
complete than the earlier. Moreover, Dr. 
Jordan argues that his sample may safely 
be taken as typical of England as a whole. 
Yet although it probably contains not 
more than a third of the nation’s land- 
owners, farmers and lower clergy, it must 
contain an overwhelming majority of the 
wealthy merchants and professional men. 
Nor is this point a mere quibble. For 
Dr. Jordan’s statistics of the gifts of land- 
lords, farmers and clergy—{£144,163, 
£126,801, £407,489—show a fall, even 
in money terms after the Reformation, 
followed by a recovery to a level that in 
real terms may well have been lower than 
that before 1540. Consequently, a sample 
heavily over-weighted with merchants 
and professional men gives a distorted 
picture of the nation as a whole. So, for 
that matter, does Dr. Jordan’s chosen 
method. The formal gift or bequest had 
great attractions for the philanthropic 
merchant, whose daily activities gave him 
few opportunities for the practice of 
brotherly love. To the landlord, farmer, 
or parson, life offered other oppor- 
tunities. The kindly landlord was one 
who practised hospitality and did not 
rack-rent his tenants; the kindly parson 
was one who did not press too heavily 
for his tithes when crops were small; the 
farmer could exercise any charitable 
instincts that he might possess both as an 
employer and a neighbour. But such 
forms of social behaviour escape Dr. 
Jordan’s statistical net. He has written a 
history not of English philanthropy but 
of the charitable endowments of English 
merchants and professional men. 

The most valuable part of Dr. Jordan’s 
work lies in his demonstration of the 
changing uses for which charitable 
endowments were designed, and in 
particular in his demonstration that 
whereas the proportion devoted to edu- 
cation remained relatively stable, that 
directed to religious purposes declined, 
and that designed for the prevention or 
relief of distress rose y- But his 
explanation of that redistribution is one 
that will not find universal acceptance. 
Most historians believe that there was a 
growth in the volume of poverty during 
the sixteenth and early seventeenth 


centuries. Dr. Jordan summarizes most 
of the arguments by which they have sus- 
tained that conclusion but, without 
refuting any eo pe confidently asserts 
that no growth of poverty did in fact 
take place. Having thus arbitrarily dis- 
missed the view that increased bequests 
for the assistance of the poor merely 
reflect a natural reaction to a growing 
problem, he is able to attribute them to 
something which he calls the ‘Protestant 
ethic’, and to people England with gentry 
and merchants of a sense of social 
responsibility for their less fortunate 
fellow countrymen. 

In assessing the effects of these gifts and 
bequests, Dr. Jordan assumes that in 
parishes for which he has been unable to 
find records of rate assessments in any 
particular year, no rates were in fact 
collected in that year. On that assump- 
tion he has no difliculty in showing thet 
charities were more important than rates 
in succouring the poor. Few, if any, 
historians will share his optimistic belief 
as to the indestructibility of local 


records. 

The general result of Dr. Jordan’s 
assumptions is greatly to inflate the sig- 
nificance of his theme; and this inflation 
is increased for his truly Elizabethan 
liking for the hyperbolic phrase. Yet no 
inflation was ale: necessary. He writes 
on an important "ealiens. He has col- 
lected important evidence about it. Even 
in its present form this volume will be of 
os value to the cautious and critical 


F. J. FISHER 


and the Arkwrights 1758-1890: 
Early Factory System by 

. FITTON and A. P. WADSWORTH. 
hester University Press. xii + 
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Some chapters consist almost entirely of 
letters, printed in full and 


vary this formula by having a haphazard 
sequence of text punctuated by gobbets 
of quotation. 

If the interested reader can repress his 
justifiable impatience at the book’s 
clumsiness, he will find that many of the 
copiously printed sources are fascinating. 
Jedediah Serutt, whose grandson was to 
enter the magnate as Lord 
Belper in 1856, was one of those pioneers 
of industrialization who have been seen 
as illustrating the existence of some 
functional relationship between capital- 
ism and Protestantism. Both Strutt and 
his wife came from and moved in non- 
conformist circles. But their letters, be 
they about love, textiles, social life, or 
everyday trivia carry with them no 
suggestion whatever of an attitude to this 
world which had been much dictated by 
religious beliefs. Seriousness, responsi- 
bility, diligence: these certainly were 
there, but of religious feeling, even religi- 
osity, there was hardly a sign. The letters 
are cool and rationalistic and their ethos 
seems to owe more to the Enlightenment 
than to Calvinism, the concept of the 

‘calling’, and like ingredients of the 
Protestant Ethic. God is barely in the 
picture and without Him it is hard to see 
what part religion as such has to play. 
In 1774 Strutt wrote at length to his son 
William, advising him to read the letters 
of Lord Chesterfield and to cultivate the 
social graces. ‘. . . you may possibly be a 
Tradesman of some eminence & as such 
you will necessarily have connections 
with Mankind & the World, and that 
will make it absolutely necessary to know 
them both; & you may be assured if you 
add to the little learning & improvement 
you have hitherto had, the Manners, 
the Air, the genteel address, & polite 
behaviour of a gentleman, you will 
pg et tay gh tn 

transaction. . . .’ Is this the 
Protsstant Ethic operating on the _ 
of Capitalism? Or a simple guide to 
room at the top? 

The Strutt mills were some of the best- 
conducted of the early factories. And 
neither the illustrations—with which this 
book is admirably supplied—nor the 
cited examples of the owner’s generosity 
and enlightened policies suggest that 
these mills presented themselves to con- 
temporaries as cither dark or Satanic. 


But, as a contemporary wrote in 1836, 
one must not regard as necessarily typical 
such enterprises as ‘the establishment of 
the Messrs. Strutt, in the valley of the 
Derwent, or any other country mill, con- 
ducted by men of benevolence 
and active philanthropy’. The quoted 
list of forfeits and fines in the mills and 
of reasons for workers leaving them reveal 
something of the reality of the social 
scene. From the mills where the workers 
were fined for such offences as ‘idleness 
and i thro’ window’ or such 
tributes to old Adam as ‘calling thro’ 
window to some soldiers’, 367 gave notice 
between 1805 and 1812; of that total 146 
were pregnant women. It is at least 
cheering to know that some of the fines 
which were incurred were for such 
spirited, if mysterious offences as ‘Terri- 
fying S. Pearson with her ugly face’, or 

Water on Ann Gregory very 
frequently’; and that the supercession of 
the domestic system was accompanied by 
such rumbustious, and fineable, activities 
as ‘Rubbing their faces with blood and 
going about the town to frighten people’. 

D. C. COLEMAN 


Philadelphia Gentlemen, The Making of a 
National Upper Class by ©. DIGBY BAIT- 
ZELL. The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 
1958, 440 pp- $5-75. 

Tue young Philadelphia-born socio- 

logist who is the author of this book is 

more successful in depicting the Phila- 
delphia gentlemen than he is in esta- 
blishing the claims of his subtitle, that his 
study describes the making of a national 
upper class in the U.S.A. His point of 

departure is Philadelphia in 1940. 

Regarding the local Social Register as a 

more adequate guide to the Philadelphia 

upper class than Cleveland Amery held 
it to be of the Proper Bostonian. Dr. 

Baitzel shows that this upper class was a 

functional ruling class by observing the 

large numbers of its members found in the 


Who’s Who volume for that year. Who’s 
Who he takes to be a guide to the élites in 
American society. The strength of the 
Social Register was in the business élite of 


the city, expecially in banking: three- 
fourths of the leading bankers of Phila- 
— were in the Social Register. The 

of certain members of the 
Philadelphia upper class in the world of 
affairs is the key both to its identity and 
to its survival as a class, 
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With 1940 as his base-line the author 
continues with a mainly historical treat- 
ment of the characteristic features of the 
Philadelphia gentlemen. Since Phila- 
delphia’s Social Register was not started 
until 1890, he knows better than we do 
the basis on which he has selected the 
families to treat historically from the 
eighteenth century up to 1890. But one 
has no particular reason to question the 
validity of his choice. Like Amery he 
emphasizes that wealth was invariably 
the source of upper class families, both 
old and new, that wealth being kept as a 
continuing source of strength by means 
of family trusts. He then gives a most 
interesting historical survey of changing 
patterns of residence, education, religion 
and social clubs in Philadelphia’s upper 
class. 

There are two weaknesses in this 
historical treatment of his subject. The 
story of Philadelphia’s growth is told 
almost exclusively in terms of his subjects. 
We are given no insights into how 
Philadelphia’s growth, or immigration, 
for example, influenced the attitudes and 
values of these people. Furthermore, he 
shows us nothing unique about Phila- 
delphia as distinct from any other large 
American city to produce such acoherent, 
distinct group that it was possible to say 
that everyone who was anyone lived with 
—in a few city blocks around Ritten- 
house Square in the 1880's. 

Dr. Baitzel has not particularized 
about formative factors in Philadelphia 
because his study rests on the assumption, 
which is also his conclusion, that what 
happened there was just like what was 
happening in other cities. The molding of 
these various metropolitan upper classes 
into one national upper class he associ- 
ates with the increasing importance of 
New England private schools and Har- 
vard, Yale and Princeton in the education 
of Philadelphia gentlemen between the 
wars. At these universities it was the 
exclusive social club that provided the 
intimacy and contact necessary for this 
end. The Episcopalian religion is also 
held, more vaguely, to have been a 
nationalizing factor. Dr. Baitzel’s conten- 
tion may be true, but it has coloured his 
treatment of Philadelphia and it is — 
supported by sufficient evidence. 
most lamentable example of emis 
from the particular is his table of 
‘American’ upper and middle-class word 
usage. The examples he gives, one assumes, 


unless they 

Noblesse Oblige. To a Chicagoan Dr. 
Baitzel’s distinctions on sound 
more like English U and non-U than 
they do like anything heard in Chicago. 
This book is an ardent defense of the 
upper class, a defense which is at the 
same time self-critical. A virile upper 
class is a bulwark against totalitarian 
government on the one hand, and against 
an outer-directed society and the organi- 
zation man on the other. Incidental 
material is introduced to suggest that 
since 1940 the national upper class has 
followed the swing of power in American 
society, and more people are following 
F. D. R. into politics. The two major 
flaws in the Philadelphia upper class in 
1940, according to this writer, were the 
tendency to isolation from the community 
represented by the desertion of local 
schools and metropolitan residences and 
the newer caste-like structure which 

excluded other ethnic and 
In a separate chapter the author 
discusses Quaker and Jewish sub-cultures 
which are necessary because of the 
religious and ethnic uniformity of 
’s upper class itself. A good 
test of Dr. Baitzel’s thesis might be a 

study of the Proper Chicagoan. 

CHARLOTTE ERICKSON 


Les Paysans et la Modernisation de |’ 
ture by H. MENDRAS. Centre National de 
la Recherche Scientifique, Paris, 1958. 
140 pp. (with maps). 1200 frs. 

One of the most important develop- 

ments in Europe during recent years has 


Germany, Britain or the Benelux coun- 

tries. This development is almost en- 

pram Age mas! en rome ie gy 

largely planned and organized by the 
Socialists under M. Mollet. 


produced, gives an account of a limited 
pilot study of a small area in Alsace. It 
is concerned with the attitudes of the 
country folk to the modernization of 
farming in recent years. An introductory 
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chapter on general problems of rural 
social change is followed by one of a 
descriptive character giving the human 
geography of the area. The aim was to 
discover the extent of agricultural pro- 
gress; the extent to which scientific 
information was available and the means 
whereby it was conv to farmers as 
well as the extent to which they made 
use of it; how decisions to change from 
one method or practice to another were 
made; who were the people most con- 
cerned with technical progress; and what 
were the most effective arguments em- 
ployed in persuading people to adopt 
innovations. The enquiry chiefly relied 
on the use of a questionnaire. Among the 
many things M. Mendras has to say 
about changing attitudes and the process 
of decision-making is the importance he 
attaches to the part played by women in 
the rural area. 

This publication, well written, help- 
fully illustrated by tables and eleven 
maps, is a model of conciseness and 
clarity. It will be of interest to, and the 
envy of, every rural sociologist. 

DUNCAN MITCHELL 


Primitive Rebels by ©. }. HOBSBAWM. Man- 
chester University Press. 208 pp. 25s. 
The Crowd in the French Revolution by c. 
rupé£. Clarendon Press. 267 pp. 355. 


Tue two books under review illustrate a 
tendency in current history and sociology 
to retreat from large-scale analysis and 
accumulate a volume of more or less 
systematic detail which may serve the 
purposes of subsequent analytical treat- 
ment, and a tendency in current history 
to turn towards sociological investiga- 
tion, i.e. to abstract from the great 
political figures and ideological move- 
ments and to examine microscopically 
the behaviour of amorphous and anony- 
mous masses. 

Mr. Hobsbawm breaks a lot of new 
ground in an original and stimulating 
study of ‘primitive’, i.e. pre-political, 
revolutionary movements. He confines 
himself to Europe, and his best chapters 
are beyond doubt those relating to 
peasant movements in Italy and Spain, 
in both of which countries he travelled in 
search of material. These were the coun- 
tries where anarchism, planted by 
Bakunin and his disciples, continued to 
flourish for some years or decades, and 
many of these movements suggest con- 


scious or unconscious anarchist affilia- 
tions. Bakunin’s teaching turned on the 
idealization of the peasant, whose re- 
volutionary instincts would lead him 
infallibly to the destruction of the 
authority of the state and the landowner. 
Its vision of the future was simple and 
utopian (secular ‘millenarianism’ is Mr. 
Hobsbawm’s terminology); and it leaned 
heavily on the creation of various forms 
of secret societies, often provided with 
initiation oaths and other ritual. But Mr. 
Hobsbawm also sweeps into his net still 
earlier forms of social banditry, condoned 
or encouraged by the peasantry as the 
enemy of the state and directed specific- 
ally against the ‘rich’, and sometimes for 
the benefit of the poor, as well as the 
Mafia which, at any rate in its later 
forms, was a sophisticated and intensely 
political phenomenon. If, however, 
‘primitive rebels’ proves too fluid a con- 
cept to furnish any very rigid framework, 
the material is always illuminating and 
nearly always new. One conclusion, 
which Mr. Hobsbawm does not explicitly 
draw, but which emerges clearly enough 
from his treatment, is that primitive and 
unorganized societies produce primitive 
and unorganized movements of revolt. 
Highly organized revolutionary move- 
ments come in only with the increasingly 
effective political and economic organiza- 
tion of society. 

To this main framework Mr. Hobs- 
bawm has added three chapters which 
lie outside it. The first is on ‘the city 
mob’ of the pre-industrial period. This 
proves a very difficult subject for general- 
ization because it deals with an element 
in process of rapid transition. The poor 
in the towns stand half-way between the 
peasantry from which they originally 
sprang and the industrial workers or the 
petty bourgeoisie into which they were to 
develop. Mr. Hobsbawm in this chapter 
draws his most rewarding material from 
Italian and Spanish cities, which in the 
nineteenth century still lagged behind in 
the European race for industrialization. 
The two remaining chapters—on ‘labour 
sects’ of a religious or pseudo-religious 
character, mainly in Great Britain, and 
on ritual in social movements—provide 
some curious footnotes to history. 
Throughout the volume Mr. Hobsbawm 
has turned much new ground, and pre- 
pared it for more intensive cultivation by 
other workers—or perhaps by himself. 

Mr. George Rudé’s The Crowd in the 
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French Revolution is just such a concen- 
trated study of the composition, be- 
haviour and motives of the Parisian 
‘mob’ which played an active, and 
largely spontaneous, part in the first 
years of the French Revolution. French 
historians have hitherto been divided 
ate equally between those who ideal- 

ized the crowd, identifying it with & 
peuple (Michelet) or Paris tout entier 
(Aulard) and those who abominated it 
and denounced it as ‘ruffians and assas- 
sins’ (Burke) or la lie de la société (Taine). 
But nobody until the last few years has 
made any attempt to analyse it. This 
work has been undertaken, mainly on the 
basis of police records, by Mr. Rudé who 
has had the collaboration of other pupils 
of Professor Lefebvre. His main conclu- 
sion is that the ‘crowd’, which varied in 
character from time to time, drew in at 
one moment or another a fairly repre- 
sentative cross-section of the Paris popu- 
lation, excluding of course the well-to-do 
classes. They included shop-keepers, 
artisans, wage-earners and unemployed. 
It has proved impossible as a rule to iden- 
tify leaders or discover details of organi- 
zation. Such must have existed; for the 
movement, however spontaneous at the 
start, developed a substantial measure of 
discipline, cohesion and conscious pur- 


pose. 

The other conclusion which Mr. Rudé 
establishes with a wealth of detailed 
evidence is that economic grievances, in 
particular, the price of bread, were the 
immediate motive behind the outbreaks 
of revolutionary violence. What can be 
deduced from this conclusion? In one 


unusually sharp passage Mr. Rudé ap- 
pears to dismiss altogether the role of 
litical messianism’ of Rousseau, 

Se pel Morelly in inspiring the re- 

in oe a since it cannot be established 
that the sansculottes were imbued with any 
general ambition for the renovation of 
society. But elsewhere Mr. Rudé speaks 
of ‘the alliance of Jacobins and sans- 
culottes’ as ‘the foundation on which 
the Revolutionary Government 

of the Year II’, and acknowledges ‘the 
part played by the political ideas of the 
leaders in stimulating mass revolutionary 
activity’. Mr. Hobsbawm has shown over 
and over again that his ‘primitive rebels’, 
though goaded into action by acute 
economic distress, were also moved by 
messianic dreams of great simplicity and 
fervour. It would be surprising if, in the 


most active period of the French Revolu- 
tion, the economic grievances of the 
masses and the utopian visions of the 
leaders remained in watertight compart- 
ments, and met only on the plane of 
common action. The relation between 
economic interests and political ideo- 
logies is still a theme for speculation. 
This is a matter on which fuller evidence 
and more detailed analysis than Mr. 
Rudé has yet been able to provide would 
be very welcome. 
E. H. CARR 


Religious Behaviour by MICHAEL ARGYLE. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1958. xii 
+ 196 pp. 25s. 

Tuts book surveys, analyses and assesses 


on the whole, moderate and cautious. He 
is, for example, prepared to admit freely 


j 
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more complexities to be taken into 
account.’ 

Yet it is difficult not to append a note 
of minor reservation to the recommenda- 
tion of this work. This is not, I think, 
solely because (for example) the British 
church membership data in his fourth 
chapter are a little unsatisfactory, or 
because the hopelessly ambiguous claim 

to ‘belong to’ a denomination is too often 
allowed to crop: up in tables and text 
without a caveat. Perhaps it is grounded, 
rather, in a vague feeling of uneasiness 
as to what effect many passages in the 
book may have on the casual, not fully 

ualified, reader—on, say, the ‘popular 
digcat? staff man, looking for ‘sensational’ 
copy. What might such a ‘scanner’ not 
make of, for instance, ‘For people 
between the ages of 16~30 the religious 
individuals are somewhat neurotic’? Of 
course, in its immediate context, this is 
nothing like so startling as it sounds, yet 
in its wider context of the book as a whole 
it might seem to a popularizer a fair 
‘lift’. 

Indeed anyone who, however unjustifi- 
ably, regards social scientists as prone to 
over-simplification will feel the more 
convinced of this after reading this book. 
This would certainly be unfair to Mr. 
Argyle and most of the researchers he 
covers, but it is undoubtedly the im- 
pression that might easily be left by the 
presentation in this manner of sum- 
marized findings in rapid succession, 
punctuated every so often by the author’s 
summary of his own summaries. An 
author is not, assuredly, responsible for 
all the foolish—or even all the half- 
tenable—notions his book may give rise 
to, but some are occasionally avoidable 
and a few might have been avoided in 
this case by a slight change of method 
or by devoting more care, in the more 
obviously controversial contexts, to the 
choice of words and cast of phrases. And 
this would have had, also, the more 
intrinsic effect of making a good book 
even better. 

JOHN HIGHET 


Mental Iliness in London by VERA NORRIS. 
Maudsley Monographs: Institute of 
Psychiatry. Chapman & Hall Ltd. 
317 PP. 355- 

Tus sixth Maudsley Monograph is the 

work of Vera Norris, Lecturer in Medical 

Statistics at the Institute of Psychiatry, 


and was completed just before her death 
in 1957. It is an analysis of the records 
of nearly 10,000 patients admitted to 
mental hospitals and observation units in 
the London area between 1947 and 1949 
and is a painstaking piece of work with 
its method and figures clearly stated and 
no fancy deductions. It is, of course, the 
kind of information which should be 
available always, from official statistics, 
and not just for London. Had this been 
so it would be slightly easier to anticipate 
some of the repercussions of the new 
Mental Health legislation and to prepare 
for them. 

For example, in the final chapter of 
discussion and conclusions appears the 
statement, “The prognosis of almost all 
mental disorders severe enough to require 
mental hospital treatment is bad. . . . 
The current tendency to view the prog- 
nosis of mental disease with optimism is 
based on the supposition that the out- 
come now is far better than it was’, and 
the writer then goes on to question this 
optimism by examining the figures for 
patients remaining in hospital after 
specified periods of time which, it is 
suggested, is a better index than the 
discharge rate. It appears from this that 
in the psychotic group with the most 
favourable prognosis, the manic de- 
pressive group, ‘one-fifth of the patients 
admitted either died in hospital or 
were still in the hospital éwo years later’. 
As many people thought, until recently, 
that most patients never left mental 
hospitals these figures might still be 
thought to justify a certain amount of 
optimisin, in any case it is most 
frustrating that this investigation hap- 
pened to be .made just before the intro- 
duction of new drugs which many claim 
give even greater cause for imism. 
Discharge rates from the mental hospitals 
have.certainly been revolutionized; what 
we need to know more about are the 
reasons for re-admissions. There is an 
unusually high mortality risk in mental 
disorder, particularly for those admitted 
to observation wards and the London 
figures are in line with those in the U.S.A. 
and Scandinavia. These and other facts 
disclosed in this study should be con- 
sidered very carefully by the mental health 
planners. 


As would be expected, many of the 
figures confirm previous studies, the dis- 


tribution of types of disorder, the 
preponderance of single over married 
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patients and the incidence of mental 
disorder generally. There is a valuable 
discussion on psychiatric diagnosis which 
will be helpful to others trying to get 
some research criteria in this tricky area. 
Schizophrenia, manic depressive psy- 
chosis and the mental disorders of old 
age are given special attention with a 
very thorough study of the relevant 
literature. 

The whole work is a mine of chem 
tion and it is unfortunate that those who 
do not want to take its findings too 
seriously will be able to say that it was 
made before recent major changes in 
the mental hospital services had begun to 
occur, and that it refers to London which 
is not typical of the rest of the coun 
In this latter respect the amount of s 
given to the observation units is a little 
misleading, for these comparatively large 
wards admitting patients for approxi- 
mately one to three weeks are peculiar 
to London. Dr. Norris makes this clear, 
but even so it may distort the picture. 

K. F. MCDOUGALL 


Patterns in Criminal Homicide by MARVIN E. 
WOLFGANG. With a Foreword by 
Thorsten Sellin. Philadelphia, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1958. London: 
Oxford University Press. 413 pp., in- 
cluding Bibliography, Appendices and 
Index. 40s. 

Dr. Wo.rcanc has prod 

usual book about criminal homicide. As 

Professor Sellin remarks in his Foreword, 

despite the vast literature which has 

already grown up on this subject, it is 
unlikely that there has been a counter- 


this reviewer’s expectation, that females 
are less likely to precipitate their own 
victimization than males. 


egro populati 

in Philadelphia that dort is probably a 

sub-culture of violence among a certain 
portion < — eget on ve 
group, in which quick resort to physi 
aggression is a socially a and 
cancel senna anita stimuli, 
and in which violence has become a 
familiar but often deadly in life’s 
struggles. Furthermore, it is 
that the decline in the homicide rate 
may have something to do with the 
improved system of police, ambulance 
and medical services in present-day 
society, which enables the victims to be 
more and dealt with. 
This may account in part for the rise in 
the number of cases of aggravated 
assault—in the past they would have 
been cases of criminal homicide. The 
large part played by alcohol in the cases 
studied is interesting, but one would wish 


this leading? Was it hor had 
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the age and sex ratios of victims and 
offenders. The relation of suicide to 
homicide is shown to be five or six times 
higher in England and Wales than in 
the United States, and the proportion 
of persons found insane on a murder 
charge is also much higher, according to 
the author’s calculations. This surprising 
discovery may be partially explained, it 
is suggested, by the mandatory death 
penalty which we have for murder (but 
which is now limited severely by the 
Homicide Act, 1957), and partially by 
the increasing awareness and recognition 
of serious mental and emotional dis- 
turbances in offenders, and the more 
detailed psychiatric examination which 
are features of the English scene. What a 
pity the author spent his sabbatical year 
studying in Italy! We might at least have 
corrected these unduly favourable im- 
pressions. 
J. E. HALL WILLIAMS 


Readings in Social Psychology. Edited by 
Eleanor E. Macoby, Theodore M. 
Newcomb and Eugene L. Hartley. 
Methuen 1959. 686 pp. 55s. 


Tuis collection of readings is not so much 


a third edition as the third of a series that 
has been appearing at approximately 
five-yearly intervals. There is some over- 
lap of the contents of the editions but 
two-thirds of the sixty-two articles in 
this were not present in the first and over 
one half were not present in the second. 

Over the past thirteen years this 
series has been perhaps the most valuable 
of the textbooks available to the teacher 
of social psychology. Systematic text- 
books in this field have been notoriously 
unsatisfactory and the conscientious 
teacher has had to rely heavily on refer- 
ences to j that are not readily 
available for frequent usage by numbers 
of students. These readings have gone 
a long way towards solving this problem. 
The quality of the selection and the 
fullness of the selected reports make these 
readings valuable to many others who 
experience difficulty in laying their 
hands on the journals. 

One further appealing feature is the 
inclusion of papers specially prepared 
nd the readings. These generally report 

pon significant research that has not 
~ > Som published. Despite a slight in- 
crease in the proportion of such special 


papers there is no statistically significant 
tendency for these to survive from edition 
to edition any better than the other 
papers. Thus it seems unlikely that 
future readings will unwittingly turn 
into collections of special articles. 

The readings would be practically 
above criticism if it were not that they 
bid fair to become an institutionalized 
feature of social psychology teaching. 
From this point of view the third edition 
serves less well than did the first and 
second in their time. It has considerably 
narrowed the area of selection. Whereas 
one-third of the articles in the first 
edition came from sociological and 
anthropological sources, only one-sixth 
of this edition does. Despite the rapid 
extension of social psychology into prob- 
lems of ecology, behaviour within 
social systems, consumer behaviour, 
psychopathology, etc., this edition is 
even more narrowly concerned with 
experimental studies of a rather esoteric 
nature. 

Also, it has become more crassly 
empirical—and this despite the fact that 
the individual reports are generally 
more sophisticated in their theory than 
those in the first edition. The empiricism 
appears in both the selection and the 
organization of the articles. There would 
probably be general agreement with the 
view that many of the theoretical articles 
presented in the first edition are no 
longer good enough. Also, that the 
primary emphasis should be upon em- 
pirical reports. Neither of these beliefs 
justify the exclusion of a few articles that 
demonstrate that thinking is still one of 
the ways of tackling a social psychological 
problem. Heider’s remarkable little 
paper on ‘Attitudes and Cognitive 
Organization’ (1946) and Chein’s ‘En- 
vironment as a Determinant of Be- 
haviour’ (1956) represent the sort of 
thing that should be given a place in 
the readings. Both illustrate the point 
that nothing is quite so practical in re- 
search as a good theory, and both are 
samples from that thin streak of lode- 
bearing ore that is, for most students, 
buried deep in the mountain of journals. 

On the matter of organization there 
is little apparent justification for the 
regression from the second edition’s ven- 
ture into systematic classification. In 
giving their reasons for being ‘more 
eclectic less systematic’ the editors point 
to the inadequacies of several concepts 
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such as ‘role’ and ‘socialization’ as 
organizing concepts but simply fail to 
comment on the concept of interaction 
which was the fundamentum divisionis of the 
second edition. A serious consideration 
of the difficulties involved in the concept 
of interaction might have pointed to 
some concept of interpersonal relations 
but would hardly lead to a retreat into 
agnosticism. 


As it is their sectional headings have 
of 


become more pretentious than 

the second edition. For example, ‘Col- 
lective Problem Solving in Small Groups’ 
becomes ‘Group Structure and Process’. 
Some of the headings are also less accur- 
ate descriptions of the studies grouped 
under them. Thus, whereas in the second 
edition the section entitled ‘Some Forms 
of Interpersonal Influence’ rightly con- 
tained studies of direct face-to-face in- 
fluences, in the third edition the majority 
of the studies in the section entitled 
‘Interpersonal Influence’ deal with these 
influences only as they are mediated by 
group processes. 

One suspects that these blemishes 
might not have appeared if, as with the 
second edition, the editors had widely 
canvassed the opinions and experiences 
of teachers in this area. 

F. E. EMERY 


Major Social Problems by EARL RAAB and 
GERTRUDE J. SELZNICK. Row, Peterson 
& Co., 1959. 582 pp. $6.50. 

Tuis is an interesting textbook of a novel 

kind. It can serve two purposes, both 

as an introduction to sociology and 
social administration for the elementary 
student, and also as a source of informa- 
tion and enlightenment to the ‘ordinary’ 
but responsible citizen who wants to 
know how the social problems that worry 
him have come to be what they are, and 
what can be done about them. Further- 
more, its structure is problem-centred, 
as the title asserts, and its method is 
empirical, Proceso pon bse 
ient is adopted of expanding and 
illustrating the argument of the sections 
devoted to each class of by 
reproducing intelligently ‘potted’ ‘ver- 
sions of important studies. An attractive 

picture is thus presented of sociology as a 

working tool available to the citizen, 

devoted to the examination of everyday 

realities and problems, and presenting a 

means of investigating them with pre- 


cision and with the objectivity char- 
acteristic of scientific work. 
treated in this way, becomes part of a 
problem-solving process 

It is a pity that nothing like this has 
yet been accomplished in Britain, where 
too little energy is devoted to the ex- 
position of the solidity of our achieve- 
ments to the plain man and our lemic 
colleagues. Theoretical disputes about 
the nature of sociology and the responsi- 
bilities of the sociologist absorb much of 
the time of those concerned in America 
as well as in Britain, but the Americans 
have the advantage in so far as methods 
of empirical enquiry are deeply rooted in 
everyday research and teaching, whilst 


-the security of the Ivory Tower has at 


least been seriously threatened by Pro- 
fessor Wright Mills and others. As a 
result, American sociology makes a more 
direct contribution to public policy and 
influences public opinion more directly 
than British. Whereas the authors of 
this book have given an interesting and 
useful account of what is known about 
such deplorable phenomena as juvenile 
crime and race prejudice, and what has 
and can be done with them, we for our 
part are too content to regard this kind 
of endeavour as ‘mere popularization’ or 
‘pandering to officials and social workers’, 
and leave the field of public discussion 
and action open to enthusiasts, cranks, 

and the cated. 
Major Social Problems will probably be 

both widely read and 
influential in the United States, if for no 
other reason than because the striking 
illustrations it contains will attract the 
attention of the user of public libraries. 
The British eae sry this, Mor ape 
from the ‘vulgarity’ of this. More is the 
specula 


the section devoted to The Individual 
and Society, the general run of the argu- 


ment is soundly based, and adequately 
representative of the various schools of 


thought. 


T. 8. SIMEY 


Public Order in the Age of the Chartists by 
F. C. MATHER. University 
Press, 1959. vii + 260 pp. 32s. 6d. 

For demographic and economic reasons, 
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the growing industrial districts of Britain 
in the 1830’s and 1840’s contained an 
unusually large proportion of young 
adults, the section of the community 
always the least to be impressed by 
Authority. Mr. Mather is here concerned 
not with the clash between these angry 
young men and the Establishment of the 
day but with a careful description of the 
resources which the Establishment could 
marshal. In London the new police were 
already learning the art of dealing with 
crowds and developing sources of ‘inside’ 
information; but here political 
rivalries dissipated effort, particularly in 
the boroughs where newly-formed watch 
committees acted only slowly. Outside 
the boroughs J.P.’s were few and far 
between and often more inclined to call 
in the army than to make use of such 
local forces as they had at their disposal. 
Despite Napier’s scathing remarks about 
the county magistracy—‘a miserable set 
generally; they insult the people, are 
hated, and on every alarm grow fright- 
ened’—their attitude becomes the more 
understandable in view of the problem of 
securing special constables, the uneven 
distribution of the yeomanry county by 
county and the weakness of the rural 
police in its early days, difficulties which 
are here very clearly underlined. So, too, 
by contrast is the resourcefulness of the 
army in acquiring accurate intelligence 
and turning the new railways to good 
account. 

Mr. Mather has succeeded in con- 
densing into a short and readable book a 
mass of manuscript material, chiefly in 
the Home Office papers and among the 
records of the Metropolitan Police (but 
not, surprisingly, from those of the Poor 
Law authorities). It deserves to become 
a widely-known work of reference. 

T. C, BARKER 


Malay Kinship and Marriage in Singapore by 
hione 


JUDITH pDjaMouR. At Press, Lon- 
don, 1959. 152 pp. 255. 
Tus is the first systematic account of 
Malay kinship and marriage in any part 
of Malaya. It i is based on two years’ 
field-work among two Malay communi- 
ties—the one an essentially rural 
village on Singapore Island and the 
other a suburb of the city. 
Malay social organization lacks 
striking features of structure. The most 
important unit is the simple family 


ch typically is also the household. 
oo extends to a circle (not hitherto 
) of persons related through 
either parent. What has been needed—a 
need now admirably met—is a thorough 
study of Malay kinship as a system of 
human relations and an analysis in 
sociological terms. In the course of this 
inquiry the significance of institutions 
has been given new precision. There is a 
circle of kinsmen (saudara dekat) with 
whom there are ties of mutual economic 
help. Adoption and divorce, which pre- 
vious writers have tended to ignore, now 
appear as important mechanisms of 
adjustment in Malay society. 

The causes and social effects of the 
instability of Malay marriage particu- 
larly interested the author. For every 
hundred Malay marriages there are 
within the same period fifty divorces. 
Divorce is easily achieved and the 
spouses regard it as a step to eventual 
remarriage with some other partner. No 
social stigma nor any scrious personal, 
parental or economic problems stand in 
the way. Yet the root cause of the pro- 
pensity to divorce probably lies deeper, 
either in the balance of the social struc- 
ture or possibly in the Malay scale of 
values. This chapter, like much else in 
the book, makes one think. 

J. M. GULLICK 


Islamic Law in the Modern World by 
J. N. D. ANDERSON. Stevens, 1959. 
106 pp. 255. 


‘Tus is an impressive little book. It deals, 


in an extremely brilliant manner, with 
one of the most interesting ena 
of the modern world—the adjustment of 
Islam to it. Islam requires the state to be 
a theocracy and one engaged, at least 
intermittently, in Holy War. It does not 
separate theology and law (and hence 
fessor Anderson’s study, though 
primarily concerned with Koranic Law, 
is in effect a study of Islam as such). It 
does not allow the granting unto Caesar 
what is Caesar’s, for this religion was 
Caesar. Moreover, it has not had time to 
learn to adapt itself to the modern world 
pA nlipene’. 9 srg Aosrpeeey age 
modern world has burst upon it with 
comparative suddenness from the outside. 
The adjustment of various Muslim 
countries to the of alien and 
later internal ls presents a fas- 
cinating subject, and one which cannot 
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but interest the sociologist. For here we 
have a religion which is extremely social, 
concerned and indeed preoccupied with 
social arrangements, but whose theology 
precludes a social or relativistic inter- 
pretation of itself, and makes funda- 
mental adjustment difficult. The at- 
tempted adjustments range from secular 
Turkey to theocratic Saudi Arabia, 
Yemen, Afghanistan and Northern 
Nigeria, and none of them seem really 
comfortable. 

Professor Anderson explores these 
adjustments, their backgrounds and 
rationalizations, with elegance, wit and 
an impressive mastery of his subject. He 
has direct experience of legal practice 
and reform in a number of the countries 
concerned. (He unfortunately omits the 
Muslim Soviet areas and Algeria, both 
of which would provide interesting 
further variations on the central theme.) 
The one possible criticism which occurs 
to me is that he fails to stress that the 
difficulty of adapting the requirements of 
(ideally) rigid Koranic Law to the 
exigencies of actual social life is not a 
new one, and that, for different reasons, 
it existed for the tribes living as it were 
on the margins of the Muslim City 
almost as much as it now does for the 
new society replacing it. 

This book should be easily accessible 
to all students of sociology and though it 
is well worth the price even now, it is 
very regrettable that it should be as 
expensive—for a book of a hundred odd 
pages—as it is. This is presumably due 
to its being intended as 
reading for lawyers who have dealings 
with the Middle East. It is to be hoped 
that a more reasonably priced edition 
will also become available for sociology 
students. 

ERNEST GELLNER 


Introduction to Difference Equations, with 
illustrative examples from economics, 
psychology, and sociology, by samugL 
GOLDBERG. New York, John Wiley and 
Sons, 1958. xii + 260 pages. 545. 

Tus is an excellent and much-needed 

book. The use of di uation 

methods has been growing steadily in 
recent years, particularly in economics, 
psychology and statistics, yet the subject 


is widely neglected in elementary mathe- 
matics textbooks. Students lacking the 
stamina to face erudite treatises on the 
calculus of finite differences have had to 
make do with potted versions for econo- 
mists which, although valuable for be- 
ginners, are scarcely adequate for the 
needs of serious research le 

Such thoughts were presumably in the 
minds of the members of the American 
Social Science Research Council Com- 
mittee on the Mathematical Training of 
Social Scientists who some years ago 
requested Mr. Goldberg to write the 
monograph on difference equations of 
which the present book is a revised and 
expanded version. The task set the author 
was not an easy one. A thorough treat- 
ment of the subject involves a number of 
quite difficult questions of existence, 
uniqueness and . Yet the 
book was primarily intended to serve the 
needs of non-mathematicians 
recollection of mathematical notions and 
methods is rather hazy. Given such a 
task most authors cither gloss over the 
difficulties or face up to them at con- 
siderable length. Mr. Goldberg’s ap- 
proach is to face up to them, but to do so 
in a brief and simple manner. There is a 
refreshing absence both of long wordy 
explanations of things better done with 
symbols and of any tendency to talk 
down to his audience. Yet he assumes very 
little previous mathematical knowledge 
on the part of the reader. The result is a 
self-contained and rigorous treatment of 
the subject which can be recommended 
to both students and specialists. 

There are many illustrative examples 
from economic dynamics, where dif- 
ference equations are a powerful tool, and 
a few from psychology, e.g. to the Bush- 
Mosteller model for ing, the Weber- 
Fechner law and to scaling. There is 
little from sociology beyond applications 
to population growth, to changes in 
opinions and to information theory. In 
view of the inclusion of sociology in the 
fields of application mentioned in the 
subtitle this is disappointing. One would 
have thought that there should be many 
sociometric problems which are essenti- 
ally dynamic and therefore amenable 


to treatment by difference equation 
methods. 


J. DURBIN 
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The Labor Force Under Changing Income and 
Employment by CLARENCE D. LONG. 
National Bureau of Economic 


Research. 


Some economists are now questioning 
the validity of explanations of economic 
phenomena in terms of economic factors 
alone. Dr. Long has joined their ranks 
with a lengthy, detailed account of the 
factors bearing on the behaviour of the 
labour supply. He has drawn on labour 
statistics for five countries, covering a 
period of more than a century. And he 
has investigated labour force participa- 
tion according to age, sex, colour, 
marriage, military status, child-care 
responsibility, and many more factors. 
He has tried to leave little to chance. Yet 
he fails to answer the question he posed. 
It is not surprising. A statistical analysis 
of sociological phenomena can do no 
more than provide a framework for an 
answer. The body has to be created out 
of the results of field investigations. 
Nonetheless we have in this book a very 
useful source of labour statistics. 
Vo Soe Ae 


The World’s Metropolitan Areas by Xx. 
pavis and others. University of Cali- 
fornia Press (C.U.P.). 115 pp. 22s. 6d. 


Tuts is purely a source book, but it should 
prove an extremely useful one. It is an 
attempt to give the real demographic 
boundaries of metropolitan communities 
and not the arbitrary figures obtainable 
from census data. The problem of at- 
tempting to do this is discussed clearly 
and sensibly and the methods used set 
out. What follows consists of a lengthy 
set of tables giving the population of each 
major city in the world and its metro- 
politan area, and these figures are given 
for two dates, that of the most recent 
census year and that of one later year— 
usually 1954, 1955 or 1956. The informa- 
tion seems rather h and where 
cross-checks have been possible, re- 
markably accurate. 

The result is a most useful and careful 
work of reference. 

D. G. M. 


A Reader’s Guide to the Social Sciences edited 
by BERT F. HOSELITZ, with chapters by 
Peter M. Blau and Joan W. Moore, 
Heinz Eulau, Norton S. Ginsburg, 
Bert F. Hoselitz, Gail Kelly and 
Walter R. Reitman. The Free Press, 
Glencoe, Ill. 256 pp. $2.95 ($6 hard 
cover). 


Tue conception of this book is most 
praiseworthy. Originally intended for 
librarians as a guide to the enormously 
growing literature in our fields, it should 
be useful not just to those for whom it 
is intended and for students, but also to 
social scientists wishing to acquaint them- 
selves with the literature of allied disci- 
plines. Were it only a little better it 
would in fact provide an admirable 
reading list for undergraduate teaching, 
but caprice in selection and inevitable 
American bias are both present, and as a 
result—for it is a nice book to have 
around—it does not quite live up to its 
promise. 

The sections on the history of the social 
sciences, in general, on historiography 
and on economics are among the best. 
The reviewer cannot judge that on 
psychology. The account of sociology 
and political science, however, seems 
inadequate and it is hard to believe that 
a useful account of so disparate a disci- 
pline as geography can be got into 
28 pages. 


Bibliografia Italiana Delle Scienze Sociali. 
Societa’ Editrice ‘Vita e Pensiero’, 
Milan. 39 pp. 

Tue development of national biblio- 

graphies in the Social Sciences is becom- 

ing more and more a necessity if one is 
in any way to get the best in one’s field. 

This reprint from the Rivista Internaz- 

ionale di Scienze Sociali should prove most 

useful for those of us who want to follow 
up one of the most neglected areas of 
study. It is very striking to see how much 
material is available, particularly for the 
student of industrial sociology in Italy 
and it is very chastening to have one’s 
ignorance so forcibly brought home. 

D. G. M, 
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The Matrix of Medicine: Some Social Aspects 
of Medical Practice edited by NICOLAS 
MALLESON. London, Pitman Medical 
Publishing Co., 1958. xviii + 234 pp. 
455- 

Tus book is a symposium designed to be 

‘a readable non-technical book hoping to 

demonstrate that medicine and social 

medicine are but part and parcel of each 
other’. It is, however, doubtful whether 
it will reach the audience for which it 
was intended. Popularization is a highly 
developed art beyond the reach of many 
specialists. The result in this case re- 
sembles the curate’s egg—at best provo- 
cative, at worst dull. The most lively 
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contributions are from Drs. Logan, 
Asher and Joules, each of whom is able 
to say something vividly, while Dr. 
J. C. G. Evans gives an interesting im- 
pression of changes in General Practice 
as seen within his own family of doctors. 
Dr. Malleson describes the student 
health service at University College, 
London, and the way in which the ideas 
of what it was trying to do changed with 
experience. If there is any single message 
conveyed by this book it is that routine 
medical inspections are largely a waste of 
time. One cannot quite understand why 
a book of this length is priced at 455. 


j. P. M. 
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Social Mobility 
Industrial Society 


S. M. LIPSET & R. BENDIX 


‘Two well-known American sociologists, Professors S. M. Lipset and 
R. Bendix, in their neat, compact, and thoroughly professional study . . 
take particular pleasure in shattering illusions. Three familiar generalise- 
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